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the employer can get the same return from a 
workman's labour in eight as in ten hours, 
then Parliament may interfere, and order 
some limitation of the hours of labour, But 
the first question which suggests itself is, 
Why is the present output of labour to be 
taken as a permanent standard? For ex- 
ample, as we understand Mr. Chamberlain, 
if a stonemason can now turn out two finished 
pieces of material in a day of nine hours, 
| and by some improved machinery he is able, 
a year hence, to turn out the same amount 
in a day of eight hours, then eight hours ought 


HE interesting and 
important speech 
which Mr. Cham- 
berlain recently de- 
livered * on various 
social subjects may 
probably be re- 
garded as being in- 
dicative, to some 
extent, of the 

tendency of the policy of any Government 


#o which Mr. Chamberlain may hereafter 
belong, in regard to the subjects on which he 
touched. Some of them are not within the 
range of subjects which are commented on 
in these columns, but others have from time 
to time been referred to here. These sub- 


jects may be summarised as those of! application. 


Artisans’ Dwellings, Provision for Old Age 
among the Working Poor, Trades Unionism, 


to be fixed as the length of the day. But if 
this were done, all the commercial advantages 
which arise from improved machinery would 
cease. Indeed, if the exception is con- 
sidered carefully, it appears to be unsound 
in theory and impossible of practical 





It may be, of course, that 
|Mr. Chamberlain’s meaning has not been 
‘understood. We can, however, only take 


the Hours of Labour, and Employers’ | his own words, and we confess that the more 
Liability. Dealing first with the question of | they are considered the more crude does the 
‘the hours of labour, it is satisfactory to find | idea which underlies them appear as regards 
Mr. Chamberlain still opposed to the legisla- | this particular exception. . When a statesman 


tive limitation of the hours of labour in the} 
‘day to eight as a general principle. To this 


| of Mr. Chamberlain’s position presents us 
| with a social programme, the results of which 


principle Mr. Chamberlain admits two excep- | may have grave results, it is necessary to. 


tions: “where the labour is so excessive | consider his utterances with care. 

‘that it constitutes a danger to the worker, | On the subject of Trades Unions, or more 
to his health and condition, and where strictly, on the question of strikes, Mr. 
‘indirectly, as in the case of some classes of ‘Chamberlain put forward a very definite 
railway servants, it may constitute an inter- | proposal. “I should propose,” he said, 
ference with tLe security of the public.” The | “that there should be created in every 
‘second exception is “the case of those trades | jndustrial centre an impartial and judicial 
in which, bysome improvement of machinery ‘tribunal of arbitration. I should propose to 
or by some greater exertion on the part of| pive to it all the authority and dignity of a 
the workmen, the same amount of produc- court of law. I should suggest that it be 
‘tion may be obtained as at present, with less presided over by a judge, who should have a 
expenditure of time.” The first exception is similar position and a similar salary to the 
certainly a sound one: it rests on exactly Judges of the High Court, and who should 
tthe same principle as underlies the Factory sit attended by assessors chosen for the 
‘Acts, and similar legislation. Again, if it is | purpose of each dispute.” We have some 
mot safe for a signalman to be on duty above | doubt whether Mr. Chamberlain has quite 
a certain number of hours, obviously the ‘thought out this proposal. It would mean 
(Legislature, in the interests of the public, is ‘the creation of a number of _highly- 
justified in fixing some limit to the length of | paid official arbitrators all over England, 
the railway servants’ day. But the second | arbitrators by profession, so to speak. 
¢xception is one which does not appear to be | Would the country be willing to 
fikely to be acceptable to capitalists, nor do| sybmit to this great expense? If it 
‘ve see how it could properly be carried into | were, would it get value for its money? 
Practice. The idea which underlies it| We have on previous occasions indicated 
appears to be that if, by improved machinery, | our approval of the principle of employers 


cramer es in a parti in 
i * It may be mentioned that these remarks were written | and workmen ss particular trade agree & 
immediately on the delivery of the speech referred to,| to abide by the award of a permanent arbi- 


three er four weeks ago, but our space was too much trator. But we have never been able to see 


“occupied at the time for their insertion. The subjects of | how matters would be made to move more 


the speech, however, are not of ephemeral interest, and | . 
«vite further consideration. | Smoothly by the appointment of a Govern- 
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ment arbitrator. It is very important that 
the arbitrator should command the confidence 
of both parties. But would this be the case 
if the Government appointed permanent 
arbitrators as they now appoint judges? 
When a man goes to law, the defendant is 
brought before the judge to which the cause 
is assigned, willingly or unwillingly. But in 
an arbitration he can agree to his tribunal. 
It would be a ridiculous spectacle to see 
Government arbitrators solemnly appointed, 
and to findthat their services were respectfully 
declined. We should have been glad to hear 
Mr. Chamberlain give detailed reasons for this 
particular form of arbitration in trade dis- 
putes. Merely to put forward a particular 
scheme without argument will not advance 
it. Mr. Chamberlain may be able to justify 
his proposal: we hope on some other occa- 
sion he will do so. 

We pass over the question of a provision 
for the old age of the working man; it is 
very important, but cannot be adequately 
dealt with in connexion with other subjects, 
and we turn to the proposal “ by which the 
working classes of this country, and especi- 
ally the artisans of the towns, may be 
enabled to become the owners of their own 
dwellings upon comfortable terms.” 
means are simple: the State is to lend the 
artisan the money to buy his house, as it 
lends the Irish farmer money to buy his 
holding. Mr. Chamberlain further indicated 
the source from which the money is to come, 
namely, from the Post-Office Savings Banks. 
The first question which at once suggests 
itself is, why is the artisan to have these 
facilities to purchase a house given to him in 
preference to other classes of the community ? 
Why is not the clerk to be equally favoured, 
and if the clerk, why not the struggling pro- 
fessional man? It is just as desirable that 
the clerk should be enabled to purchase his 
house ‘‘on comfortable terms” as that the 
artisan should do sc. We are not arguing 
against giving facilities to men to become 
owners of theitgown dwellings, but we 
fail to see why Mr. Chamberlain draws 
the line at the artisan. No doubt the 
principle of advancing money by the 
State to private persons has been sanc- 
tioned, in the case of the Irish farmers, 
and recently the Legislature has allowed 
public money to be advanced by local 
bodies to agricultural labourers to purchase 
small holdings. In the case of Ireland 
it has been done for high purposes of 
State policy—to pacify a people, to assuage 
a craving for ownership which could not 


The 
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otherwise be satisfied. In the case of| 


the agricultural labourer it has been done |g 


with the hope of lessening the great national | 
loss resulting from agricultural depression | 
and to prevent the movement of the rural | 
population to the towns. It is doubtful if! 
in the last case the principle was justifiable. | 


But be that as it may, there is no great} 


money -lender to the artisan. It may 
be that the State might reasonably lend 
money on good security to any person, 
but at present there is certainly no reason 
why it should favour the artisan only. But 
we are by no means sure that in many 
cases it would be to the advantage of an 
artisan to become the owner of a house. 
He is not, like the farmer, fixed to one 
spot; rates may be raised, work may shift, 
and it is much more convenient in such 
cases to be able to remove himself 
and his goods than to find he must 
either leave his work or his house. Again, 
there are such things as building societies, 
by means of which thrifty artisans and others 
earning small incomes are enabled to buy 
their own houses. We should much prefer to 
see such voluntary agencies encouraged and 
placed on a sound footing before the State 
steps in and begins to lend the eighty millions | 
which are invested in the Post Office} 
Savings’ Banks. Mr. Chamberlain instanced | 
the Leeds Building Society, ‘a very large, a | 
very old-established, and a most admirable | 
institution,” as one in which the cost of| 
management does not exceed six shillings | 
percent. But if this society “has been con- 
ducted to the great advantage of the people 
of Leeds and the surrounding neighbour- 
hood,” why is it to be superseded so far as 
Leeds goes by the State? There are 
numerous difficulties in the way of the State 
becoming a gigantic lender of money, but 
so far as regards Mr. Chamberlain’s present 
scheme, it is clear that it is faulty in prin- 
ciple, since it cannot be fairly confined to a 
single class. That the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Acts might be amended so as to give public 
bodies greater facilities in carrying them 
into effect is quite probable, this is another 
suggestion which Mr. Chamberlain makes. 
He also appears to desire that property for 
the purpose should be purchased at the time 
when property is bought for general im- 
provement. It is not clear why the making 
of asquare should be combined with the 
erection of artisans’ dwellings, and we should 
have been glad if Mr. Chamberlain had gone 
into greater detail on this point. The diffi- 
culty of carrying out many social schemes is 
not appreciated until details are fully con- 
sidered, and we doubt if Mr. Chamberlain 
will be enabled to work out his programme 
unless he faces the difficulties of it more than 
he appears yet to have done. 








; from the loads placed upon it. 
State reason for the State becoming a; 


STRENGTH OF ARCHED IRON RIBS. 


ag IRCULAR ribs of wrought-iron 
being frequently employed for 
roofing purposes, it is desirable 
to find a simple method for 
obtaining the dimensions of its section, 
which will suffice to resist the stress arising 
We shall 
assume that the arch is a semi-circle, and 
the section is of J form, having equal 
flanges. Since the longitudinal compression 
on the rib increases from the crown down- 
wards towards the springing, it is evidently 





economical to make the depth of the rib| 


also increase in the same degree, and we 
therefore make the depth at the crown half 
that at the springing. 

In the séone arch, it is found that the joc 
of rupture in a semi-circular arch is the one 
that makes an angle of 30 deg. with the 
horizontal; and although an zvoz arch is not 
divided into separate voussoirs as a sfome one 
is, yet we may consider that the point E is 
the point of rupture, where EO makes 30 
deg. with OD; and it is about this point 
that we have to take the moment of stress 
and the moment of resistance of the section 
at E. 

First. Let the arch have a span of 20 ft., 
the ribs being 12 in. deep at base and 6 in. 


|at crown, and placed 5 ft. apart, and loaded 


by means of purlins fixed at A, F, E, and D 








(fig. 1). Suppose the load to be taken at 
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x cwt. per foot of roofing, including weight 
of snow and pressure of wind, as well as 
covering. Then W being the load on half 
the rib, we have in this case 
W = 163 x 5 x 3 = 42 ewts. 

of which 2 W is borne at A and at D, and 
1 Wat Fandat FE. Let P be the weight of 
the rib AE, g its centre of gravity at which 
P acts; then we find P = 2} cwt., and the 
lever arm E# is 36 in. 

The moment of stress (M) of all the loads, 
taken about E, is 


M = (En + 2 Ey) +P x Ep 


7 (105 + 90) + 23 x 36 
1455 


The safe moment of resistance (M*) of the 
section at E, is 
ee... 
dies 6D 
where D is the depth in inches of the rib 
at E, d the depth of the web between the 
flanges, 4 the breadth of the flanges, ¢ the 
thickness of the metal. 

We have now to find what dimensions. 
must be given to this section in order to 
make M? either equal to or greater than M - 
and this can only be done by trying different 
dimensions, but two or three trials wil} 
generally be enough. Let us take D = 9’, 
d = 8}',2= 2”, 6 = 32’; then 


a ae alee ee | 
{2D? -G- dary 


100 
M'= 5g (32 X729 — 38 x 562)=1474=M + 19 


As the value of M? is just over that of M, 
these dimensions will suffice for safety. 

The purlins may be taken as of | section ; 
and since the load on each will be 14 ewt. 
distributed, a section of 3” x 3” x 2” will be 
found sufficient. ‘ 

Secondly. Let the span be 30 ft. (fig. 2), 
and the ribs 73 ft. apart, 16 in. deep at base 
and 8” at crown. Here we have W = 93 cwt., 
distributed by purlins at 5 points, B, F, G,. 
H, and D; ~ W being borne at B and at D,, 
and 3 W at F, G, and H. The load on each. 
purlin is therefore 231 cwt. 

P, the weight of rib AEF, is here 6} cwt. 
acting at g, and the lever arm E® is 60 in.. 
The moment of stress about E is 


M = \Y (En 2 Ey +2 Er) +P x bp 


tes 23 (156 + 174 + 57}+ 63 x 60 
= 4,890 
For the safe moment of resistance at E, we: 


take D = 113”,d@= 10}, 6=6", t= 2”, and 
we have 


M2 = 100 { bD*~ (6-2) a° | 


100 ‘ 
= ee x 1521 — 5g x 1077) 


4835 = M-55 

Here M? is less than M, but the difference 
is so slight that we may consider these: 
dimensions sufficient for safety. 

As each purlin carries 234 cwt. distributed, 
and the span is 73 ft., it will be found that 
their dimensions should be 5” x 5” x 3”. 

Third. Let the span be 4o ft., and the 
distance apart of the ribs Io ft.; the depth at 
base being 22” and at the crown 11”. The 
load W will be 195 cwt., distributed by 
purlins at 7 points, B, F, G, H, E, K, and 
D; +, W at B and D, andi Wat F, G, H, 
E, and K; the load on each purlin is 325 
cwt. P is found to be 14 cwt. acting at g; 
and the lever arm E@ is 78 in. (fig. 3). 
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The moment of stress about E is 


mM = ™Y (em +2E7+2Er+2Es) +P x Ep 
12 


= 193 (208 4+-294.+176 + 76) +14 x 78 


11,395 

For the moment of resistance about E, 
take D = 163 in, d= 15 in., 6= 8in, 7= 
%in.; then the safe moment of resistance is 


i= 100 f S pa 3 \ 
M ap‘ 7%? (6-2)d J 
a 8 x 4493 — 71 x 3375) 

= 11591 = M + 106. 

Here the value of M? slightly exceeds that 
of M, and we may therefore conclude that 
the above dimensions will suffice for safety. 

The load on each purlin being 323 cwt., 
and the span Io ft., it will be necessary to 
have their dimensions 6 in. x 6 in. x #in. 

The strength of ribs of larger span can be 
calculated in exactly the same manner ; but 
when there is a considerable number of 
purlins it will save trouble to take the whole 
load on the rib from A to E as acting at its 
centre of gravity g, including the weight of 
that part of the rib itself. The maximum 
stress per square inch of section is here 
taken at 5 tons. 


——_+~> + 
NOTES. 


I 


ing of the London County Council 
3 7y contained a long series of standing 
hain! orders or “Regulations” under 
the London Building Act, to be adopted in 
connexion with the new Building Act. The 
majority of these are merely the replacing of 
existing regulations, with such alterations 
in references, &c., as would fit them to the 
new Act. They have not yet been discussed, 
but were adjourned to the next meeting, 
when we hope that some points will be re- 
considered. In the regulations as to naming 
and numbering of streets, nothing is said 
about adopting any uniform and approved 
form and material for lettering ; a matter of 
great importance, which has been long and 
unaccountably neglected. A much more 
serious matter is, that we observe with 
great regret that the County Council 
are proposing to re-enact the most 
unwise and retrogressive regulations which 
they introduced some time ago in regard to 
the office of District Surveyor, making it a 
condition that he should not practise as an 
architect ; in fact, reducing him to a mere 
official. From the fact that all mention of 
any such restriction is avoided in the new 
Building Act, and even (as we have already 
observed) a special clause 






inserted (or 
retained) providing for the case of a District 
Surveyor having to get his own building 
certified, we had hoped that the Council had 
seen the error of their ways in this respect— 
an error feelingly deplored also by the 
President of the Institute of Architects in his 
opening address last week—and that they 
intended to return to the old policy of appoint- 
ing architects of high standing and long expe- 
rience as District Surveyors. Unhappily, it 
seems the intention to retain the regulation 
referred to, the County Council thus stulti- 
fying the wording of their own Building Act, 
and permanently reducing the position and 
Status of the District Surveyor from what 
it used to be under the old régime. There 
is still time to reconsider this, and we hope 
it will be reconsidered. The Council may 
depend upon it that an independent architect 
of standing and practice, acting as a District 
Surveyor, will be a far more able judge of 
what is being done; will command far more 
respect from architects, builders, and build- 
ing-owners; and will be regarded as much 
more above any temptations to partiality or 
undue influence of any kind, than a surveyor 
who is a mere servant of the Council. 





ONTRARY to all expectation, Phil 
has been saved, and the Nile reservoir 
is to be built to the southward of it. It 





will, however, always be a kind of discredit 
to this country that our own engineer should 
have gone into the subject with apparently 
not only an utter indifference to Phile, but a 
kind of settled craving to destroy it, coupled 
with the ridiculous proposal to raise the 
island and temples; and that it was the 
French engineerwho refused to have anything 
to do with any scheme which would involve 
the ruin of Phila. Hence we may measure 
the distinction in such matters between the 
tone of public feeling in England and France ; 
for both engineers knew that the public feel- 
ing of their respective countries would back 
them up in their very opposite views. The 
Times, in a leader on Monday, while 
chronicling the result, indulges in the usual 
British sneer at the expense of those who 
showed some sense of the value of any ancient 
architectural relics ; ‘‘ Perish material pro- 
sperity, cried the other side, if it is to be 
purchased by an act of Vandalism,” &c. 
Mr. Cecil Torr, in his reply to this remark, 
published a day or two later, certainly 
scores. The archeologists, he observes, 
were relying on the Report of the Inspector- 
General of Reservoirs under the Egyptian 
Public Works Department, who gave an 
estimate of 1,900,000/. for the Assouan dam 
and 2,100,000/. for that south of Phile, 
coupled with an estimate of 200,000/. for 
removing the temples in the former case. 
‘Mere archeologists,” says Mr. Torr, 
“could hardly be expected to see that the 
material prosperity of the country would be 
endangered by the expenditure of 2,100,000/. 
in a single sum instead of separate sums of 
1,900,000/7. and 200,000/. respectively.” 





HE dry bones of the Burlington House 
colonnade are stirring again. This 
time it is a lady, Mrs. Courtney, who has 
drawn attention in the 77ses to the fact that 
the London County Council are at last doing 
something with the unfortunate relics; but 
alas! not to any right purpose, ifit is true, as 
Mrs. Courtney affirms, that the columns are 
being taken away to be used in different 
parts of London. In that case the County 
Council are the greatest Vandals of all, for 
they are permanently destroying the colon- 
nade as a colonnade, and all its historical 
and architectural value. Wherever it is 
set up, it should be set up as a whole. 
Mr. W. White writes to the Zzmes men- 
tioning a scheme of his own to work the 
colonnade into a church in Renaissance 
style, but we do not think that is the 
thing to do with it. The whole might very 
well have been set up in its old semi-circular 
form to flank one of the entrances to a public 
park, either at Battersea or elsewhere. In 
this way it would have done very well; but 
then another critic, ‘A. F. C.,” writes to the 
Times to complain that Battersea Park is 
“rural,” and that its charm would be spoiled 
by the introduction of the colonnade. If 
“A. F.C.” studies the works of Claude, he will 
see that one eminent painter, at least, 
thought that nothing went better with 
trees than Classic columns, as a matter 
of picturesque effect. It is remarkable 
that in spite of Mrs. Courtney’s charge 
against the London County Council in 
regard to their supposed procedure in dis- 
membering the colonnade, that body has 
not thought it worth while to make any 
statement or explanation as to what it is 
doing. Inthe absence of any contradiction 
we may assume that the statement as to the 
dispersal of the columns is correct. In that 
case the Council are finishing up a long 
neglect of an interesting architectural relic 
by maltreating it in the very worst way they 
possibly could. But the only thing that is 
quite certain about the treatment of such 
matters in England is that some kind of 
blunder will be made ; and one could hardly 
expect the case of the Burlington House 
colonnade to furnish an exception to the 
rule. 


ORD SALISBURY’S speech last week 
on the municipal government of 





London was a distinct pronouncement in 


judges at 





favour of separate municipalities for the 
Metropolis, with a body such as the present 
County Council to deal with some of the 
larger questions, which could not be properly 
allotted to separate bodies. In other words 
—as we understand the speech—the Corpor- 
ation of the City and the County Council 
would be left pretty much as they are, and 
the vestries and District Boards wouid 
be abolished, and in their place would 
be placed some Municipal Corporations, 
fewer in number .and-more important in 
character. This appears to be a feasible 
and a reasonable scheme of reform ; it would 
give the localities of London better governing 
bodies, and it would. leave the County 
Council its present functions, such as those 
of administering the Fire Brigade, which is 
an affair common to the whole Metropolis. 
It would also preserve more or less in its 
present form the Corporation of the City. 
Of course, it would not please those who 
wish to see the whole of London governed 
by one great Council, but as we have already 
asked, What is the practical advantage to 
be gained from such a body ? 





“poo three extensive fires of Friday and 

Saturday last should again serve 
London as a warning of the great risk it 
runs. As we have several times observed, 
the Metropolis cannot always expect to only 
have its big fires in calm weather. If there 
is a gale of wind for a big fire starting, say, 
in Houndsditch, Bunhill Row, or some other 
notably dangerous quarter we must expect a 
catastrophe, and the effect of two such fires 
would probably mean an enormous national 
loss. It is high time that steps be taken to 
prevent, for instance, timber storage in our 
very midst, and the isolation or division of 
“risks ” should be given more attention. If 
the Building Act does not suffice, why not 
have a Fire Act, as in Continental countries, 
with their system of fire-surveys adopted for 
our requirements? Danger to life is on the 
increase, and the national losses through fire 
are enormous. Even if we had a complete 
fire-brigade establishment, its powers are 
limited where there is such recklessness as in 
London; and whilst the fire at the Minories 
was raging on Saturday, the rest of London 
was again practically quite unprotected. 
The men who attended the fires last week 
were handled better than before, and more 
engines seem to have been turned on at the 
first alarm than formerly, which is a great 
improvement. In the case of the Minories 
fire the absence of a good tactician was, how- 
ever, much felt in the beginning. 





N the report on the Forestry Exhibit, 
prepared by Major Hotchkiss, of 
Staunton, Virginia, who was one of the 
the Chicago Exhibition, an 
interesting fact is given regarding the 
age of white oaks. In 1787 a patent for 
10,000 acres of forest-land in Virginia was 
surveyed, and the usual mark, probably 
a large knife, was blazed on the trees. 
Major Hotchkiss has found five corner trees 
thus blazed, and has cut off blocks showing 
the mark made at the time of the survey, 
and also showing rings of growth from the 
point of the original mark, which rings cor- 
respond in number with the 107 years which 
have passed since the patent was surveyed. 
The average growth in white oak is only 
about 0.04 in. (four-hundredths of an inch) 
a year. The marks are as sharply defined 
as the line where two different kinds of wood 
are joined, and yet the outside of the trees 
scarcely shows the trace of the mark. In 
that region there are trees ranging in 
diameter from 18 in. up to II ft., and it is 
thought probable from these facts, as revealed 
by these sections of wood and from careful 
observations made by Dr. Hopkins, of the 
West Virginian Station, that some of these 
trees are over 1,800 years old. 





UR contemporary, the Deutsche Bau- 
zeitung, comments strongly, and with 
reason, on the unfortunate parsimony shown 
e 
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by the Bavarian Government in respect to 
the sculptural decorations for the new 
Central Law Courts at Munich. Professor 
Thiersch’s design for this building is 
in the highly-decorated German Renais- 
sance style, which is practically dependent 
on sculpture, but the sculpture-work is now 
to be reduced to a minimum, whilst the main 
design is not to be remodelled. The result 
will be most unsatisfactory, and by no means 
in keeping either with the surroundings 
of the building or the traditions of the 
Bavarian capital, which has always been 
known for its liberality in artistic matters. 
Munich prides itself on being the art centre 
of Germany, yet its legislators cannot find 
more than 5,000/. for the sculptural decora- 
tion of a building costing 300,000/. 
Originally the building was to have cost 
450,000/., and 20,000/. was allowed for 
sculpture. We should not be surprised if 
these figures were finally reached in the form 
of the extra lists so common on foreign 
public buildings, but it would be better if 
the authorities frankly acknowledged the 
necessity of the outlay beforehand. 





i appears that the circular in regard to 

the adulteration of cement, to which 
we alluded last week (page 326 ante), 
resulted in a meeting of manufacturers and 
those interested in Portland cement at the 
Cannon-street Hotel on Monday, at which 
an Association was formed, every member of 
which is to sign a statutory declaration 
on oath, to the effect (after stating the firm 
he represents) that he, as managing acting 
partner or resident manager of the firm or 
company named, declares that he is well 
acquainted with the practical manufacture 
of cement as carried on by the said firm (or 
company), and that, according to the best of 
his knowledge, information, and belief, the 
said firm (or company) have not on any 
occasion during the last three years, or 
within his knowledge at any other time, 
brought to and added to the calcined pro- 
duct of the kiln, in passing through the 
crushers, or mill-stones, or grinding machi- 
nery, or any other subsequent process, a 
separate supply of raw Kentish rag-stone, 
other stone, furnace or oven ashes, disused 
or exhausted fire-bricks, or any other 
material, so that such added material would 
be ground, sifted, or mixed together with 
the cement and form part of the cement 
powder; nor sent out, and sold the cement 
in this state. The form of declaration to 
this effect was signed on the spot by the repre- 
sentatives of four well-known firms. Further 
results we have yet to hear. It is stated 
that information produced at the meeting 
showed that adulteration of Portland cement 
has been carried on much more largely than 
had been previously supposed. 





HE instructions to architects issued for 

the competition for a new school for 

the School Board of Weston-super-Mare 
evince a business-like desire on the part of 
the Board to get as much as possible out 
of the competing architects, and give them 
as little as possible. The drawings are 
to be to 4-in. scale—a working-drawing 
scale, larger than is necessary for 
competition drawings. The Board do not 
bind themselves to accept any plan as 
sent in, and will not be debarred from 
adopting any improvement which appears in 
any plan not accepted, nor will they in such 
case make any compensation to the architect 
whose idea may be adopted (this immoral 
provision is imitated from the terms of 
another competition on which we recently 
commented ; and no doubt, the example 
once set, it will be followed by other com- 
petition committees). No premium is offered, 
and the architect who has the good fortune to 
satisfy the Weston-super-Mare School Board 
will have to make 5 per cent. pay for any 
kind of extra work that may be involved, 
beyond the contract work, and will have the 
privilege of paying for his own journeys. 
This last extortion is also, as far as we have 


‘observed, a new variation in competition 


conditions. What sort of architects does the 
Weston-super-Mare Board expect will com- 
pete under such conditions as these ? 





~*~ CARCELY had the foregoing remarks 
been written, when we received from 
another architect another specimen of com- 
petition conditions, equally edifying. This 
is from a committee for building a Presby- 
terian chapel at Portmadoc. It sets out with 
the inspiriting announcement “Style to be 
the Gothic, with a spire.” The committee 
word it ‘the Gothic,” as old English writers 
used to speak of ‘the Mathematics.” ‘The 
chapel is to seat 300, with school-room 
accommodation for 150, and the entire cost 
is not to exceed 1,750/. ‘In order to ensure 
this,” it is naively added, ‘‘the estimated 
cost should be kept well within this figure.” 
“Prizes” of 152. and 5/. will be awarded to 
the best and second best design provided 
they fulfil the conditions, “ particularly as to 
cost.” To make things a little cheaper, 
it is proposed to employ the architect 
of the selected design at a commission 
of 4 per cent. on the contract price, in return 
for which liberal treatment the general and 
detail drawings, specifications, &c., are all 
to become the property of the Committee, 
and the architect is to have the privilege of 
paying his own travelling-expenses while 
superintending the work. This system of 
requiring the architect to pay his own 
travelling-expenses is a new attempt at 
imposition which is creeping into competition 
conditions, and ought to be strenuously 
resisted. It is not only contrary to the 
practice of the architectural profession, it is 
contrary to the ordinary practice in all pro- 
fessions, and is a kind of proposal which can 
only be characterised as impudent. In 
addition to all this, the competition-drawings 
are to be made to the scale of a quarter of 
an inch to the foot (!), a scale larger than is 
ever now employed for working-drawings. 
“The prize-money (sc) to merge in the 
commission,” is added. ‘“ Prize-money” is 
good.* 





E are informed that a sale was lately 
effected of Mathern Palace, with 

the land, situated two miles south-west from 
Chepstow. This is the ‘pretty pile in Base 
Venteland longing to the Bishop of Llandaff,” 
cited by Leland. Mathern was given to the 
See of Llandaff by, it is said, Maurice, who 
succeeded his father Tewdric, or Theodoric, 
as chief of Morgannuch (Glamorgan), circa 
A.D. 600; it ceased to form the episcopal 
residence after Bishop Beaw’s death, 1706. 
The story runs that St. Tewdric abdicated in 
his son’s favour, and became a hermit, but 
quitted his retreat to resist the heathen 
Saxon invaders, whom he defeated near 
Tintern, Mortally wounded, he enjoined 
Maurice to bury him and to erect a church 
on the spot where he should die. This 
was done, and a church was built at 
Mathern—Merthyr Tewdric, or the martyr 
Tewdric. Godwin, Bishop of Llandaff, 
1601-18, found in the chancel what he 
believed to be the saint’s stone coffin, and set 
up there an inscribed tablet to his memory. 
Meantime, Bishop John de la Zouch, con- 
secrated 1408, had built the tower, porch, 
and the north and north-east portions of the 
palace, to which Miles Sawley, promoted to 
the see in 1500, added the chapel, hall, 
kitchen, and adjoining apartments. The 
buildings consisted of an outer court, 
of which but little is now standing, and inner 
yard, with a fine porch in the latter. They 
were suffered to fall into neglect, and two 
years ago were occupied as_ labourers’ 
tenements, but portions yet remained of the 
beautiful window in the chapel, which 
appears in the view, by Sir Richard Hoare, 





* It may be worth while for the Committees in question 
to note that both the competition schemes referred to 
have been sent to us by architects who had presumably 
applied for them with the view of competing, and who were 
obviously disgusted, and have made no use of them but to 
send them to us for comment. This is a significant indica- 
tion of what sort of architect competition Committees are 





likely to catch by conditions of this kind, 





Bart., tor William Coxe’s ‘ History of Mon- 
mouthshire,” 1801, 4to. In the church, 
restored ten years ago, were buried many of 
the bishops—Jones, the first Welshman 
appointed to the see (1574), Blethyn (1590), 
Murray (1639), Sawley (1516), and Kitchin 
(1560), whom Godwin, in his “ De Przesulibus 
Angliz,” terms the shame and reproach of 
the see. Bishop Marshall, builder of the 
former Decorated altar-screen, now at the 
east end of the north presbytery aisle, 
Llandaff,* built the lofty pinnacled tower of 
the church at Mathern. There is a mural 
monument to Colonel Hughes of Moines 
Court close by, who held Chepstow Castle 
in the Civil War. Moine’s, or Monk’s, Court 
had been rebuilt by Godwin; its large stone 
gateway, with flanking towers, is also shown, 
after Hoare, in Coxe’s work: and thither he 
took from Caerleon the two inscribed Roman 
monuments mentioned in Gibson’s supple- 
ment to Camden, the one to commemorate 
a restoration of Diana’s temple by T. Fl. 
Postumius Varus, the other being a votive 
altar to the Emperor Severus, who died at 
York A.D. 211, and his sons Caracalla and 
Geta. 





‘e Messrs. Turner’s Galleries at 1o4, 
New Bond-street, is an interesting 
collection of modern pottery and porcelain, 
showing the adaptability of the material to 
modern uses. Among other exhibits is the 
wedding present from the Staffordshire 
Potteries to the Duke and Duchess of York. 
The present consists of a washing-stand and 
dressing-table, entirely in porcelain, with 
toilet and trinket sets, &c., in the same 
material. The modelling of these pieces is 
founded throughout on shell-work design, 
decorated with the shamrock, rose, and 
thistle in raised gold. The upper portion, in 
which is fitted the mirror, is so treated that 
electric lights are introduced behind the 
curls of the shell-work, and send forth their 
rays, softened by being placed in recesses 
entirely out of sight, and thus tending to 
illumine the colours and tones of the semi- 
transparent porcelain in a very agreeable 
manner. Enclosed by the shell-work, which 
acts as a frame, are placed nine pictures 
illustrating the ‘“ Marriage of the Roses” (of 
York and Lancaster), and treated in a fanciful 
representation of the bride and bridegroom 
as the red and white rose respectively. 
Two of these pictures are placed on the 
panels to the doors of the side cupboards, 
which are also of porcelain and hung on 
brass pivots. Beside this example are a 
series of dinner-services, &c., on which are 
pictures, not merely in monochrome, but 
with the most delicate effects of light and 
shade and gradations of harmonious colouring. 
These pictures, in figure-subjects, landscape, 
and flowers, are printed on ware in its 
biscuit state, and being afterwards dipped, 
have the brilliant effects of painting under 
glaze, the colours being, of course, absolutely 
permanent. The great use of the exhibition 
seems to lie in showing that the best results 
are to be obtained from treating a material 
in a manner exactly suitable to its idiosyn- 
crasies, no attempt being made to reproduce 
architectural details and the like. On the 
other hand, such a motif as a shell is taken, 
and the whole design bears similarity to the 
scrolls and forms found in the natural shell. 
Sufficient glaze seems to be given to ensure 
cleanliness without loss of texture. Amongst 
other articles specially to be noticed are 
electric light shades founded on shell designs, 
the light itself being completely hidden. 
These are likely to be of service in prevent- 
ing the inconvenient glare too often found 
when this light is used. 





HE case of Albert Hill & Son vw. the 

Rev. G. P. Clarke, heard at the Bradford 
County Court a few days ago, deserves 
attention, as turning on a case of inaccurate 
quantities. The action was brought by the 
plaintiffs, who are slaters, to recover payment 
for the value of work done over and above 








* See ‘* Llandaff Cathedral,” the Buzéder, May 7, 1892 
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the contract, to the extent of 120 yds. of 
gating and 6oyds. of eaves, owing to the 
fact that the quantities were inaccurate. It 
appears that the inaccuracy was not dis- 
uted; so much work had been done and 
not paid for; but the defendant chose to 
adopt the defence that he was bound only 
by the contract executed. Every one will 
agree with the opinion of the Judge of the 
Bradford County Court that this was ‘a 
most unworthy dnd shabby defence,” and 
strikes One more particularly so as coming 
fom a clergyman. Whether the Judge was 
equally right in saying that it was no defence 
in point of law is a matter we do not feel so 
gure of. However, the Judge ruled against 
the defendant, and refused leave to appeal ; 
and it is satisfactory to read of such a 
shabby attempt to avoid payment for work 
done, on a_ point of technicality, being 
defeated. It is not stated in the report of 
the case who was responsible for the in- 
accurate quantities. 


a 


THE ARCHITECTURAI, ASSOCIATION: 
THE STUDY OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 


THE second meeting of the present session of 
this Association was held on the oth inst., in the 
meeting-room of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, Mr. 
—, W. Mountford (President) in the chair. 

The names of thirty-seven gentlemen were 
nominated for election at the next meeting, and 
Messrs. R. Morphew and H. Budden were elected 
members of the Association. 


The Education of Workmen. 


Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith (Senior Hon. Sec.)read 
the following report of the General Committee on 
the resolution of January 19, 1894, on the Educa- 
tion of Workmen :—‘‘ The Association, on January 
19 last, referred it to its Committee to inquire 
and report if, and in what manner, the Architec- 
tual Association can usefully exert its influence 
wards the organisation of a more thorough 
ystem of education than at present exists, for 
atisans engaged in the London building trades, 
ad its further supervision by architects. We 
have carefully considered this reference, and 
lave caused numerous inquiries to be made. 
We are satisfied that there are many questions 
connected with the education of artisans in the 
london building trades which are of very con- 
siderable importance to the future well-being of 
achitecture, and which are needing careful 
examination. ‘The best course seems to us to be 
fr the Association to invite a conference to meet 
ttan early date to discuss these questions. We 
lave consulted the following bodies, and have been 
informed that they will gladly appoint representa- 
tives to attend the Conference :—Architects: The 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Archi- 
tetural Association, the Art-Workers’ Guild, 
Independent London Architects. Master 
builders: the Institute of Builders, the Master 
hiilders’ Association. Workmen: The Building 
Trades Federation, the Operative Bricklay=rs’ 
Seiety, the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
ad Joiners, the National Association of Opera- 
twe Plasterers, the United Operative Plumbers’ 
Association, the Operative Stone Masons’ Society. 
City Companies : The Carpenters’ Company, the 
Mumbers’ Company, the Bricklayers’ Company. 
Educational Bodies: The Technical Education 
Board, the London School Board. Polytechnics : 
City and Guilds’ Technical Institute, Regent- 
street Polytechnic, Battersea Polytechnic, Borough 
Polytechnic, Goldsmiths’ Institute, New Cross, 
and People’s Palace, Mile End. We recom- 
mend :—‘‘ That we be authorised to invite 
aconference of representative bodies to meet at 
Mi early date to discuss the education of artisans 
tigaged in the London building trades, and to 
take such other steps as we consider desirable in 
the matter, E. W. Mountrorp, 

President, Architectural Association, 
F. T. GOLDsMITH, 
B. F. FLETCHER, 

Hon. Secs.” 

Mr. Owen Fleming formally moved the 
adoption of this report, which was seconded by 

t. John Begg, and unanimously agreed to. 

Mr, A, Beresford Pite then read the. following 
Paper on ‘‘ The Study of Modern Architecture.” : 


The Study of Modern Architecture. 


It is not much good mourning over the times 
We live in—that we have to deal for the most part 
with unartistic and parsimonious clients, that we 





have no native art traditions or instincts to assist 
usin the craftsmen whom we employ, that where 
architectural ability exists it is no recommendation 
or guarantee of professional success to its pos- 
sessor, and that commissions are obtained by 
much the same connexions as more ordinary 
business, the family friends or social qualities of 
the young architect being more certain sources of 
prosperity than ability, or even genius, in his art, 
or that competitions are generally an effective 
premium upon subservience to vulgar ideals (not 
using the adjective offensively). We indeed, as 
architects reading the glorious past of empires 
and nations in their architecture, might well weep 
aloud for the blindness and ignorance of the rest 
of our race, were public weeping of any avail. 

And as young architects, having much of the 
frank discrimination of childhood still left to us, 
might we not lament that many, very many, 
perhaps the great majority, of our professional 
elder and younger brethren are sadly deficient in 
true architectural perception or power, and that 
the sum of all our labours is a national archi- 
tecture which, in comparison only with con- 
temporaneous work abroad, is quite unworthy of 
our idea of Great Britain’s international position. 
And leaving out our elders from the purview, can 
we be at all happy about ourselves; is the 
‘* Architectural” element of our present ‘‘ Asso- 
ciation” worthy of its name? Does not the 
suggestion of a critical review of the aggregate 
architecture evolved by our members chill us with 
searchings of conscience that our self-satisfaction 
would be unable to survive? But all this mourn- 
ing and pessimism is not very much to our present 
purpose. Let us at the outset assume all that it 
can do for us by accepting the conviction that 
there is much scope for improving by what means 
we can our modern architecture, and taking the 
common ** A. A. man” as we find him, and the 
ordinary circumstances of present-day practice, 
let us consider what the study of latter-day archi- 
tecture can do for our present discontent. 

Mr, Fergusson comes to this conclusion of his 
‘* History of Modern Architecture,” without un- 
happily helping us forward. ‘‘ On reviewing the 
history of architecture during the past three or 
four centuries, the retrospect, it must be confessed, 
is sufficiently melancholy and discouraging. For 
the first time in history the most civilised nations 
of the world have agreed to forsake the only path 
that could lead to progress or perfection in the 
‘ Master Art,’ and been wandering after shadows 
that constantly elude their grasp. When we con- 
sider the extent to which building operations have 
been carried during that period, the amount of 
wealth lavished on architectural decoration, and 
the amount of skill and knowledge available for 
its direction, it is very sad to think that all should 
have been comparatively wasted in consequence 
of the system upon which these have been em- 
ployed. Few will dispute the assertion that there 
is no Renaissance example equal as a work of art 
to any Gothic or Saracenic building, or that ever 
attained to the picturesque appropriateness of 
these styles. Nor has any modern design ever 
reached the intellectual elegance of the Greek or 
Roman, or the sublimity of the Egyptian ; and all 
this simply because of the mistaken idea that 
success could be achieved without thought, and 
that the past could be reproduced in the present.” 

But Mr. Eastlake is more hopeful, and cheerily 
points out a road to an architectural paradise 
which, unhappily, but a few short years have 
sufficed to make us forget. The conclusion of his 
‘* History of the Gothic Revival” is as follows :— 
‘* Architects must learn to sacrifice something of 
their antiquarian tendencies: the public must 
learn to sacrifice something of their conventional 
taste. By dint of earnest study and endless ex- 
periments, by help of theory and precept, by 
means of comparison and criticism, the grammar 
of an ancient art has been mastered. Shall we 
ever be able to pronounce its language—not in 
the measured accents of a scholastic exercise, but 
fluently and familiarly as our mother-tongue? 
Will a time ever arrive when, freed from the idle 
prejudices, the pedantry, the false sentiment, and 
the vulgarisms which have hampered its utterance 
and confounded its phraseology, this noble and 
expressive language shall be used throughout the 
land, retaining here and there provincial idioms— 
rising to eloquence in our towns and majestic 
emphasis in our public buildings, telling of rural 
beauty in the village homestead, and exciting to 
devotion in every church, proclaiming comfort in 
every home and stability in every warehouse ? 
Then, and not till then, shall we possess—-if it be 
worth possessing—a really national architecture. 
Then, and not till then, will the Gothic Revival 
be complete.” 

The study of architecture hitherto has consisted 





of the review of the works of antiquity, all the 
resources of which have been laid under contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of what we have mistakenly 
called the ‘‘styles.” Travel and research during 
the past hundred years have made this possible, 
and attracted in the first place by beauty of 
forms and detail, then by the interest of history 
and developments, architectural students have 
glowed with enthusiasm over Greek, Egyptian, 
Roman, and almost every ‘‘ style” as it became 
available for observation. A somewhat wider 
range of view more recently has led to a considera- 
tion cf the methods and motives of ancient 
design and construction, and enihusiasm has 
grown into wonder as the science displayed by 
Greeks or Goths has been discovered where little 
else than native genius was suspected to have 
been at work. The esthetic and accidental 
charms of all the ‘‘styles” have not been wasted 
upon desert air, as sketch-books and photographs 
have noted and secured their effects for further 
publication or use. None of this enthusi- 
astic study has really been wasted; its fuel 
has obtained for us a warmth and truth of 
imaginative colour that has been invaluable to all 
our conceptions of the past in art and literature; 
this has been especially manifest in the work of 
the historians with which our own generation 
has been so richly endowed, but as the architec- 
tural student in becoming a practising architect 
has been over-mastered by his love of the forms 
and principles of ‘‘the antiquary times,” the 
result upon our current modern architecture has 
been the occasion and cause of our melancholy 
and discontent. 

It will be a hopeless and thankless task to set 
before architectural students the foolishness of this 
enthusiasm, and the unwisdom of a thorough con- 
centration of energy upon.the mastery of the 
secrets of the success of ancient work. Without 
this kindling of interest and awakening to the 
artistic life of architecture we shall be worse than 
mere pedants and be mere measurers of buildings, 
tailors of construction, drudges of mechanics, and 
soulless men of business. Enthusiasm and a 
lofty ideal of beauty are all and everything to true 
architectural success, and at all costs the flame 
must be kept burning, and in speaking to students 
the pre-eminent need of a devouring zeal for their 
art must be insisted upon. If you have not yet 
experienced the unmistakable joy of discovering 
a deep pleasure and delight in the attainment of 
an architectural design, a pleasure that lights up 
all the study that otherwise might appear dry and 
uninteresting, that creates a living interest in fine 
buildings, leading cheerfully to laborious measure- 
ment and study, and to be very practical indeed, if 
all your spare time is not claimed by almost 
irresistible impulse, after other pre-eminent duties 
and calls to its pursuit—an old-fashioned but 
well-chosen word—you may well have serious 
misgivings as to your future in a profession which 
is full of most anxious responsibilities, which has 
an unusual proportion of disappointments and 
difficulties, and which is by no means remunerated 
in proportion to the care and study required to 
attain success in any single exercise of the archi- 
tect’s duties. It is a matter of deep conviction, 
that a young architect’s path, except in very rare 
and fortuitous instances, is one that above all 
requires the stimulation of a genuine and spon- 
taneous enthusiasm for his art. 

Our position is therefore that the marvellous 
enthusiasm for varied phases of the architecture 
of antiquity to which this century has been witness 
cannot be any longer beneficial to the modern 
architect, and further, that without some equally 
potent force, as living and instinct as the ardour of 
the past, the modern architect, and with him 
modern architecture, are in a pitiable condition, 

We are not altogether without sources of 
information as to the effect upon architectural art 
of different conditions than those which have 
operated upon ourselves. In spite of our native 
phlegmatical tendencies our more volatile Conti- 
nental neighbours have been no competitors with 
us in the race for novel fashions and styles. The 
mysterious rabies of our Gothic enthusiasts has 
scarcely infected the warmer blood of the French 
and other nations of southern Europe, and we can 
discover in their architecture little or none of the 
frenzy of our own. 

In company with Belgium, Austria, Italy and 
Germany, France has pursued a regular 
academical development of the traditional archi- 
tecture of the immediate past, and with patient 
studiousness the ‘‘ European style” of the nine- 
teenth century has been attained. No warmth 
of feeling has evolved in its generation, and while 
claiming respect for all the qualities of appropriate 
and characteristic civility, certainly until the loving 
and progressing hands of Time with her handmaid 
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History intervene, no warmth of enthusiasm can 
be excited within us towards the Continental 
architecture of our own times. 

We cannot stay to discuss fully now the causes 
of the want of freedom and adaptability, the 
liberty and fraternity of design, that seem the 
inevitable result of the academical system of 
complete architectural training as adopted abroad. 
It must be sufficient to say that mere enthusiasm 
fur training or study and education cannot of 
itself supply the needed fire, and that we must 
not mistake professional equipment and qualifi- 
cation for architectural efficiency and power. 
There is some considerable danger of this at 
present among ourselves; we are all conscious 
of the slackening interest in old work and its 
study, as the failure of competitions for medals 
and prizes offered for measured drawings tes- 
tifies, and it is to be feared that the progressing 
pressure of examinations is already impinging 
upon the tender growth of that enthusiasm which 
architectural educators seem strangely incapable 
of assisting. 

Until we get a new enthusiasm, let us take care 
not to strangle the old one. Enthusiasm may be 
foolish, but she is a goose that has laid golden 
architectural eggs. 

Our position, however, will soon become 
ridiculous. We are waiting for an afflatus—for 
some now unknown, but ardently-desired guide— 
some cherub or ‘‘mahatma” to hoax us into 
vigour and reveal the new laws of the unseen 
beautiful of Goethe. Where is the romancer to 
conjure us, as Walter Scott did our grandfathers, 
into the Gothic Revival, and the Houses of 
Parliament into existence? or the philosopher 
who like Ruskin, can make us like our fathers, 
weep with joy over the stones of Venice, and 
conjure the Oxford Museum and the Law Courts 
into being ? or an architect even, like the cunning 
charmer who has led all his followers into the 
softly-fatal toils of that Circe of architecture, 
Queen Anne, and has left them there trans- 
mogrified into lower beings? The strings of our 
artistic being wait for some A¢olian breeze from 
Parnassus to awake fresh chords and harmonies, 
and while we wait andjsigh the examination and 
qualification screw is being applied, and the soft 
impressionable artist is being strung up into an 
instrument that must be struck artificially and 
smartly before any sound can be obtained from 
him—the piano-organ of the streets, in fact, being 
only an AXolian harp progressively strung up and 
tuned to qualifying pitch, assisted by applied 
mechanics in the production of music, so as to be 
independent of the gentle zephyrs of heaven. 

Speculation as to the future is almost as 
unprofitable as lament over the past, but the 
suggestiveness of the idea that architectural 
students two centuries hence will be like our- 
selves enthusiasts as to the works of their own 
ancestors, may have something to teach us. 
Why not apply our own treatment of the past to 
our present? Why not be as enthusiastic about 
the work of the nineteenth as about that of the 
seventeenth century? Why not sketch it, study it, 
meastire it? It may be every bit as good and 
as much better as Queen Victoria is than Queen 
Anne, or even Queen Elizabeth. All that goes for 
the making of good architecture has been much 
more abundant in our era than in the past, and 
perhaps if we gave up looking at distant objects 
with telescopes, and looked naturally at what is 
around us, we should find as much to interest and 
delight our eyes. Surely the historian will feel 
an enthusiasm for the nineteenth century that will 
be shared alike by the man of science and the 
artist and man of letters! Why should the 
architect stand aside and be unmoved? Is he 
not already qualified by his recent revival of the 
whole gamut of the styles from Egyptian down to 
the Batty Langley of the eighteenth century, to 
proceed into the nineteenth and study modern 
architecture with some of the enthusiasm that he 
has lavished upon the others at such expense of 
reputation to himself? There are marvels enough 
of construction, economical as well as extravagant, 
and of applied science, differing from that of Greek 
temple or Gothic cathedal, but definitely archi- 
tectural, in the equipment of our buildings and 
their adaptation either for machinery, public uses, 
or domestic comfort. And within the limits of 
a century have we not erected a series of buildings 
the esthetic qualities of which are varied and 
beautiful in a very high degree, and more so than 
those achieved by any other race, the wide 
world over, in a similar span of. years? In 
construction, in scientific equipment, and 
in esthetics, surely the architecture of the 
nineteenth century will be as worthy of enthusi- 
astic admiration, we do not say imitation, 
as any of its predecessors that now excite our 


envy! The inbred and underlying general maxim 
of our education, that ancient work is good and 
worthy of study and modern bad and unworthy, 
is illogical and untrue, and without attempting to 
invert it and prove the opposite, we may safely 
admit modern architecture to the students’ course, 
and commend it to his heart, without offering the 
smallest slight to his ancient ideals, or destroying 
the value of a single result obtained from his 
enthusiastic devotion to the past. To study and 
enjoy ancient art as much as ever, will be the 
best advice to give, but also to study modern, and 
enjoy modern architecture, if only for its modern- 
ness, and to derive your enthusiasm from the won- 
derfulness of modern life and invention, and to 
display your delight in it in your architecture, 
by your frank acceptance of the present, by your 
heartiest endeavours to make the best use of the 
materials, inventions, and science of the time, and 
let your trained and instinctive sense of beauty 
express in proportions, composition, features, and 
decorations that you are not guided by a blind 
subservience to archzeological ideals, but rejoice 
in living in an age of privilege and advantage, 
with all the knowledge of the past ready to your 
hand, and the products of commerce and science 
at your disposal. 

It was the use of advantages and qualities such 
as these that made all characteristic architecture 
in the past, and which cannot fail to do the same 
for us and you, and a little patience and common 
sense will soon reveal to us, and to the world at 
large, perhaps to them before to us, that an 
enthusiasm for modernness in architecture results 
in more direct and simple beauty than some of 
us expect. 

From day to day, in ordinary practice, we 
are of course face to face with all the essentials 
of modern architecture in whatever branch and 
for whatever purpose we have to design; the 
putting aside of the uncomfortable yoke of archzeo- 
logical style will be no difficulty in itself, as greater 
freedom for imagination will be the result, and 
with the resources of all beautiful buildings at our 
disposal for material as before, and a free hand 
for their artistic and eclectic use, whenever we 
perceive that we can use them to realise our ideal 
of what architecture should do for our time and 
age. 
Nothing can be evolved out of nothing, and 
we are far from suggesting that the architect 
should lay all his present material of design aside 
and figuratively make bricks without straw. But 
all this material however does not lie, as the 
Royal Institute of British Architects’ examination 
scheme in its art section syllabus seems to 
imply, in a knowledge of the forms and features 
of ancient architecture. The beauty of ancient 
buildings cannot be transferred by imitation to 
modern ones, for you may measure and photo- 
graph and reproduce in actual building, and find 
that you only have a stupid copy without life or 
interest. 

As this has been acentury of revivals, examina- 
tion of some of its typical buildings cannot but 
be instructive. Try to discriminate between the 
beauty that is merely borrowed from antiquity 
and the living elements of architectural art that 
compose it. Ascertain how much is interesting 
and attractive merely because it is reminiscent to 
the student of bygone art, and how much is 
beautiful because it is expressive of the architect’s 
delight in his problem and its elucidation, and 
manifests his appreciation of justice in proportion, 
of ornamentation, and form. Analytical study of 
this kind is essential to a proper grasp of the 
architecture of any period, though the dry-as-dust 
pundits of the day are not awake to it. 

It is, indeed, a wonderful education in itself to 
behold a great building as the Parthenon, simple 
in all its parts and clearly readable in its plain 
construction, to recognise an awful grace and a 
fascinating dignity in its picturesque grandeur ; 
and cherishing the fact of its unmistakable beauty 
seek to ascertain the anatomy of its expression. 
It is, indeed, not a fruitless task for a modern 
architect ; the secret of its beauty is not only in the 
subtle mathematical ratios that underlay its design, 
not in the forms of its detail, and not only in the 
unrivalled dignity of its Acropolis site. Surely 
it is not in its antiquity, for it must have been 
more truly and perfectly beautiful when it was 
first revealed as a work of the most modern 
architecture of its glorious era than even now in 
its picturesque and suggestive but sad ruin. 

Its charm is independent of archzological 
descent or antique traditions, and lies in a mani- 
fested power to support and carry, to shelter and 
shade, and to endure with firmness. The mind 
without effort is assured that the first necessities 
of all building are satisfied. The simplicity of the 





expression of these great facts is its first claim upon 





the mind, just as is the sense of the immovable, 
and, so far as time is concerned, eternal solidity 
and vastness in the case of the Great Pyramid, 
But this serene majesty of conscious power jg 
secured and expressed with every evidence of 
perfect finish and completeness ; the same strength 
of support might have been barbaric and ove 
strong, the sense of shelter might have amounted 
to gloom, and the sense of firmness and footing 
might have been inelastic and dead ; but every. 
thing has been accomplished with art as well as 
with power ; the columns are perfectly shaped for 
their load, and are decorated to emphasise the 
direction of their expression ; they are shaped to 
completely satisfy the eye as to stability, and their 
abaci crown them only to receive their load aright, 
Their bulk is regulated by the superincumbent 
load, weighed with regard to the possible length 
of connecting beam, and adjusted to satisfy the 
eye as to the due proportion of void and solid, 
The ample entablature is the essential element of 
the design, affording shelter and binding with 
simple horizontal masses and lines the supporting 
columns into covered and shady colonnades, and 
in carrying the roof creates the building. The 
entablature is emphasised and decorated, as at 
rest, with sufficient beautiful forms in the 
metopes, the undecorated triglyphs with their 
vertical flutings sufficing to convey the expression 
of the downward bearing of the roof upon the 
columns. The cella walls are equally expressive 
of the required enclosure, without unnecessary 
architecture, yet magnificently decorated with the 
unbroken line of frieze, still remaining in part in 
the western walls. The simplest lines and the most 
direct expression govern the whole, permitting 
in the decoration the required element of freedom 
and play of line to afford balance and contrast to 
the eye. 

Every one of these elements and methods can 
be transmitted into modern architecture, and all 
the architectural materials of the design may be 
handled and disposed by the skill and judgment 
of the architect rather than by mere reiteration of 
its forms and details. It is however indeed 
singular that you may have a. reproduction not 
only of the forms and details but of the exact 
proportions and size of the original, and miss its 
mysterious and complete beauty. The Walhalla 
near Ratisbon, built by Klenze as a Bavarian 
temple of fame, is a complete archzedlogical effort 
to reproduce the Parthenon. The building occu- 
pies a fine site on the slope of the hills that 
border the Danube that would lend itself to any 
really fine building if suitably designed. No ex- 
pense has been spared upon it or its sculptures, 
but apart from the inevitable differences of material 
and site, the whole is uninteresting except asa 
failure, and miserably unimpressive as architec 
ture. Looking upon the Partheaon, some years 
later it is true, not a thought or recollection of 
the vaunted Walhalla crossed my mind, and were 
it not a fact that the latter is an express repro- 
duction of the other, even as to size, nothing 
would connect the modern commonplace with its 
real original in any way. It must be something 
more than even ignorance of the curvature of the 
horizontal lines that makes the difference, a 
Klenze could do very satisfactory modern work 
himself when less trammelled with archzeology, 
as witness the new Pinacothek at Munich, which 
is a really fine and simple Classic building admir- 
ably adapted for and expressive of, its purposes 
a picture-gallery, and distinctively modern and 
reasonable. 

The application of an analytical examination to 
a modern building of the revived Greek style” 
will be equally valuable to the student. Admit 
as an archzeologist the interest and charm of 
reviving pure Greek mouldings features and pro- 
portions ; but having admitted so much, carefully 
strip the modern edifice of all this adventitious 
unarchitectural quality, and see then what of per- 
manent and modern architectural value remains. 

This does not mean that you are to regard the 
building as a carcase without the forms and 
details requisite to its beauty, but as having each 
of them on account of their express suitability 
and appropriateness to the purpose in hand, not 
merely as necessary adjuncts to the design 
because it is pseudo-Greek in style, and are 
demanded by antiquarian rather than architectural 
instinct. But this analysis of the archzeological 
motive in design ought to go deeper still into the 
principles that regulate a use of features, an 
should decline to admit the use of the order oF 
pediment decoratively, apart from the interpreta 
tion of the natural constructive elements of the 
building. A concrete case, in such a work as St. 
Pancras Church in the Euston-road, which we all 
know, will illustrate the process and enable us t0 
ascertain how much of it is ancient and how mu¢ 
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modern architecture, and how far the ancient 
principles of design have been preserved in the 
re-use of its elements. 

This particular example is the more interesting 
gs it was erected by Inwood, who, after its com- 
pletion designed the neighbouring church of St. 
Mary’s, in Seymour-street, Somer’s Town, in the 
Gothic ‘‘taste.” In the design of the latter 
church archzeological zeal and accuracy play no 

t and exercise no charm, as Inwood was in 
darkness as to the new light that was about to 
dawn from the lamps of Medizeval art, and having 
put the barest acquaintance with its forms and 
details, he had to fall back upon his perception of 
the ordinary and common properties of all archi- 
tecture. This work, therefore, unfortunately 
proved to be lacking in any pleasing quality 
whatever, its proportions being ugly, and 
the whole thoroughly uninteresting  inter- 
pally and externally, in arrangement and im- 
pression, and the greatest charity could only 
regret its remcval or its “restoration” as 
destroying an instance of the real poverty and 
barrenness of the field of modern architecture 
early in the nineteenth century, apart from an 
enriching fertiliser compounded of the dry bones 
of defunct ages. St. Pancras is on the other 
hand, a building that suggests in every form and 





detail enthusiastic archzeological study. I well | 
remember being taken to the church as an| 
unsophisticated child, and wondering why the | 
sides of the windows instead of being upright | 
inlined towards each other at the top, and 
widened outwards below; and my somewhat later 
discovery in a picture-book of Egyptian doorways | 
that did the same, and the appreciation that 
ensued of the architect’s motive, which I may 
have supposed had been to make a church as 
much as possible harmonise with the pictures in 
the Scripture history-books of the period. Another | 
aly impression, however, was of the very solemn | 
and awful effect of the row of heathen goddesses | 
that kept watch on either side of the church over | 
the large tea-caddies outside the vestries. Paren- | 
thetically too, of the curious ecclesiastical position | 
of the preacher, standing within a wondrous pulpit, | 
made out of the Royal Oak in which King | 
Charles II, had been ensconced, though not for | 
the purpose of preaching. The antiquarian | 
thoroughness of the design is in its way most | 
rmarkable, and is perhaps of a sounder type | 
than that of Klenze’s Walhalla. Its proto- | 
type or fountain is in the Temple of Minerva | 
Polias, which forms part of the Erechtheum on| 


celebration of campanological music, and a tower 
of the winds as the site for a weathercock, might 
be cherished as sufficiently sentimental to be 
respected, though by the way the appropriateness 
that might have been gained by affixing the clock 
face to the horologium or tower of the winds has 
not been taken advantage of, the clock having 
been wisely brought lower down the steeple into 
view. 

Apart from being nakedly uninteresting, the 
proportions of the composition of the western 
front are satisfactory, and will preserve for the 
building and its architect more esteem than the 
effort to be Greek. The eastern end of the church 
is necessarily more original and consequently 
satisfactory, the apse and transept - like vestries 
having some scale, grouping, and expression of 
their own. The infatuated architect—is the 
description too strong?—however, with infinite 
pains and much expense has conceived and 
executed the wonderful Caryatid adjuncts, with 
Cecropean sarcophagi, one supposes for the 
purpose of typifying that, modern Acts of Parlia- 
ment to the contrary, the enclosure around the 
new St. Pancras Church was meant to be a grave- 
yard. All this we admit to be sheer excess of 
antiquarian zeal, wasted upon architecture, and 
unworthy of the good sense of our time. - Not 
that architectural poetic effort is senseless, but that 
the reproduction of antiquarian beauties for this 
purpose is not architecture at all. The wondrous 
beauty of the single caryatid peristyle of the 
Erechtheum however can only be travestied and 
wasted in London. Its effect and freshness 
belong to the living and permanent efforts of 
architecture. The south elevation of the 
Erechtheum, which looks upon the north side of 
the Parthenon, presents no other features than 
these majestic sisters, sculptured in dignified awe 
of the building they front. With masterly 
consideration and self-respect the architect 
presents no peristyle or portico to flank the 
Parthenon, though every other front of his 
building is so treated ; the strikingly original and 
unique composition that he designed preserved 
the dignity of the Erechtheum in according its 
homage to the Parthenon. Of the figures we do 
not dare to speak. They are, perhaps, the most 
striking combination of the finest architecture and 
supremest sculpture that the world possesses. 
They cannot be claimed separately by either art ; 
they are at once architecture and sculpture, 
differing in their essential combination from the 
partnership of service that each of the sister arts 


the Acropolis at Athens, the lovely eastern| agreed to render in perfecting the Parthenon. 


portico of which supplied the order for St. | 
Pancras, but how different the result can scarcely | 
bedescribed! The original seems to be a very | 
oflering to the Graces of architecture ; a refined | 
and delicate elegance of proportion, a sense of | 
syle in its true meaning, of virile beauty and | 
quiet power characterises it, which loses nothing 
ly its position upon the platform of the Parthenon, 
in mathematical comparison with which it is 
almost diminutive in scale, though in interest and 
varied charm holding its own completely. The 
portico of St. Pancras is just double the size of 
that of the Temple of Minerva Polias, and though 
the utmost care has been bestowed upon the 
detail of the order, the real appreciation of the 
wbtle grace of the original being lacking, its 
tharm has not been grasped. There is (sadly 
tnough for our consciences, if profitably for our 
present purpose) one of the columns from the 
tastern portico of the Erechtheum in the British 
Museum, and, even as a limb torn apart from its 
body, it isa wonderfully-beautiful object, which each 
of you should take an opportunity of examining, | 
and one day on your way to the ‘‘ Artists’” shooting- 
gallery behind St. Pancras Church of comparing | 
ts effect with that of one of its overgrown | 
mutations. The portico and order of St. Pancras 
however fail for other reasons than want of 
tharm in proportion. There is no simple and 
tasily-perceived motive prompting its existence of 
design, The hard and unpleasant truth will out, 
that it is but a sort of antependium to the steeple 
Composition, with which it is connected by an 
attic which acts as pseudo-peribolus to the octagon 
temples above, and which disconnects the roof of 
the church most effectively from the pediment of 
the portico. 

he design of the steeple may roughly be 
described as two choragic monuments placed upon 
tach other, surmounted by a tower of the winds 
and crowned by a large acroterium and a Latin 
cross, with the exception of this last item all the 
detail is Athenian, though the composition is 
borrowed from Sir Christopher Wren. Setting 
aside antiquarian considerations, the interest 
Vanishes, though the subtle conceit of applying a 
choragic monument for the accommodation and 





| where 





Sir Frederic Leighton has paid an eloquent and 
discriminating tribute to the sculpture of the 
Caryatides in one of his addresses, remarking on 
the subtle variations of line in the different 
figures. Five of the six sisters are zz sztu, the 
sixth is in the British Museum, miserably divorced 
from domestic happiness in a chilly and unhappy 
exile, losing instead of gaining by her solitariness. 
A reproduction cast in cement most ineffectively 
takes her place on the Acropolis, and as a good 
cast would be satisfactory enough for purposes of 
study at home, it does seem desirable that the 
integrity of the Cecropium of the Erechtheum 
should be, by an act of our Government, satis- 
factorily restored by the replacing of the original 
it will be of immense value to the 
wonderful building of which it is an integral part. 
I am indebted for this suggestion to a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Arthur Cates, whose friendship 
with Dr. Schliemann and knowledge of Athens 
qualify him to speak, and as questions which 
would arise and difficulties which would lie in 
the path of the return of the Elgin marbles to the 
Acropolis would not arise in this case, and as the 
result must give much gratification to the whole 
world of art and letters, it is to be hoped that 
steps may be taken to give effect to the suggested 
restoration of this exiled Caryatid figure. 

The present Prime Minister, being a member 
of the Society of Dilettanti, we can certainly 
invite the Institute of Architects, with their ‘‘ great 
Athenian” President, to seize their opportunity. 

The -Caryatides of St. Pancras are of clay 
and iron mixed. The interior of the church 
however being less trammelled is more satis- 


factory, and indeed its large and spacious 
effect of a fine hall with an _ impressive 
apse is to be preferred as more suitably 


modern than many Gothic interiors, having 
dividing arcades and walls with narrow and 
unscientific ceilings and roofs. 

There are lessons enough for an observant 
student as to the permanent and effective 
gualities of modern architecture, even after 
skinning off all that the architect himself would 
have called the architecture, of such a building as 
St. Pancras Church. What is true of works of 





the Greek revival is equally so of the Gothic, 
though the degree of interest may vary, and as 
the sources lie ready to the hand of the architect, 
as well as to the eye of the world at large, it is 
more difficult perhaps to separate the elements of 
design. But the test may well be applied in the 
crudest way to the most recent and perfect 
examples of modern ecclesiastical architecture. 
Deprive a modern thorough Perpendicular church 
of its archzological robe, and of its studied 
interest in correctness of style and purity of period, 
and what is there left to indicate that the world 
has moved on since its primal age of Medizeval 
beauty and innocence, and that we are in the age 
of England’s greatest prosperity and glory? 
What is left indeed to indicate any life or move- 
ment, or that it was built in the nineteenth instead 
of in the fifteenth century, except, perhaps, the 
existence in the building of a heating apparatus, a 
gas supply, and some limited sanitary arrange- 
ments ? Consummate archzeological and artistic 
skill are required to accomplish such a result as 
against natural tendencies and laws; in our 
time such efforts have fairly maintained the un- 
reasonable conflict with modern progress, but to 
no good effect, for when the disintegrating 
intellect of time pronounces verdict upon such 
works, it will be without recollection of the fiery 
enthusiasm for Medizval antiquity that produced 
and governed them, and they as buildings of 
modern times will be judged by the cooler light 
of the nineteenth century. 

There are a large number of buildings, however, 
of the Gothic Revival that have qualities well 
calculated to survive the ebbing of the tide of 
Medizevalism, buildings the interest and charm of 
which rest upon surer artistic grounds that are 
common to all the ages. 

We are gradually drifting away with the tide 
from the sympathetic feeling which prescribed 
a peculiarly national style, such as Elizabethan or 
Perpendicular for the Houses of Parliament, 
while Pugin’s accuracy of feeling for Gothic detail 
is perhaps somewhat palling upon our jaded and 
corrupted palates. But there remains in the 
group of buildings by the river side at West- 
minster a beauty that is more lasting than a 
passing taste, and reveals the fact that the greater 
architectural qualities of majestic symmetryland 
grandeur of grouping are permanent and essential 
to success. A celebrated Munich artist, Mr. 
Rosenthal, who had rather derided English archi- 
tects as ** Gothic eaters,” said to me that, of 
all the buildings he had seen in England this 
was the most lovely, and he was in little doubt 
as tofits being the most charming group in Europe 
The effect from the river or from either Embank- 
ment is one of graceful ease and restful pic- 
turesqueness, illustrating the overlooked truth 
that a proper appreciation of symmetry in archi- 
tecture produces picturesqueness in a natural and 
unforced manner, that is much more satisfactory 
than the artificial grouping that only looks well 
from a fixed point. The interest of the whole 
building is sustained by its parts in spite of its 
detail. The variety of design in the general 
forms of the towers and pavilions is pleasing, 
though the forms themselves are doubtless open 
to proper criticism from trained Medivalists, and 
this variety is wisely used in a building of so 
regular a plan. The Medizevalism, indeed, is 
only skin-deep, the corpus of the whole being of 
sound architecture, so that our friendly and useful 
fogs and river mists, by assisting in the oblitera- 
tion of its archeological epidermis, we are 
enabled to admire in it a fine work of modern 
architecture. 

The Law Courts will come rather differently 
out of the test, as the marvellous Gothic life 
which invests its every detail and feature may. 
be chiselled away and the building will still be 
rampantly Gothic. Re-clothe it with Classic or 
Renaissance detail, and the vigour will still be 
powerful enough to assert its vitality and claim 
the building, so long as it has any articulation left, 
as the xe plus ultra of the Gothic revival. The 
design flings aside almost contemptuously the 
common properties of the modern architect, 
and claims to be independent of symmetry or 
repetition, no mere grandeur being aimed at, and 
repose being despised. Relying apparently on 
the mistaken supposition that a complete Gothic 
building must be as broken up in outline 
as one that is a growth of generations, upon 
originality in the design ‘of features and detail 
alone success is sought. The wonder is that the 
building is even as successful, as we must confess 
that it is, in arousing wonder for the extra- 
ordinary capacity of the designer, who almost 
superhumanly set aside all laws of composition 
and balance, and fought against the very elements 
that would haye assisted him to an easier success. 
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The building as a whole gives little or no pleasure 
to anyone who cannot appreciate its motive 
power of Procrustean Medizvalism, which in- 
sisted upon forcing everything into its ideal mould. 

Pull it down; break up its arcades and 
columns, its pinnacles and staircases, and scatter 
it far and wide ; ;for there is enough of it to give a 
large store of masonry to the museums of every 
civilised nation of the globe, and you will doubt- 
less find that the fragments of archivolts, and 
strings, and plinths, of corbels, caps, and bases, 
of all the multitudinous variety of interesting 
detail, will then begin to arouse genuine enthu- 
siasm for their wonderful beauty, originality, and 
vigour, and that the fame of the designer will 
become a world-wide reputation as a master 
indeed of all the arts of design. But—and it is 
a significant ‘‘ but”—who of us would have much 
doubt whether the most ingenious future restorer 
of Medizeval or prehistoric antiquities, would ever 
be able, even with all the fragments before him, 
to reconstruct a reasonable and rational pile of 
nineteenth-century architecture out of them ? 

We have buildings enough, however, of a 
much more typical class, and likely to be more 
useful to us in our own careers, in which the really 
modern elements of fine architecture stand clearly 
out. Do not fear to be modern, study and sketch 
every example that faces a modern requirement 
and subdues it artistically, and renders it beautiful 
without sacrificing aught upon the shrine of 
antiquity. A warehouse front, even if stipulated 
to be wholly of windows with only iron-girder 
construction besides and a few brick panels, can 
and should be made as beautiful and interesting a 
work as a half-timbered front, of whick there are 
many examples, with continuous and unbroken 
ranges of windows. And have we not for such 
classes of buildings resources in new materials, 
that sensibly used would soon be recognised as 
artistic, such as glazed brickwork and terra-cotta ? 
only when not used and designed as stonework. 
Why should concrete and cement building be left 
to the tender mercies of cheap _ speculative 
builders? when we have plenty of need to be 
taught the value of broad unbroken surfaces in 
design, and long for economical methods for 
smaller country buildings, where the use of 
different textures in the finishings of a cemented 
or concrete wall will give plenty of variety and 
scope in new directions. 

Above all, learn to discriminate, practise upon 
yourself, examine and try to note down the im- 
pressions made upon you by a building, say, of 
known beauty, and then of one that you see for the 
first time. Why do you like one? Why are you 
doubtful about another? Not what features 
please you merely, but what qualities create the 
pleasant impression. Train yourself to like and 
dislike reasonably on good grounds, instead of 
unreasonably like the amateurish and ignorant 
world, 

‘* The reason why I cannot tell, 
But I do not like thee, Dr. Fell,” 
may be an excuse for any amount of ignorance in 
anyone whose business and profession it is not to 
discriminate between good and evil in design, and 
who bends the whole of his efforts to marshal 
all the factors of each building of his hand into 
harmonious and therefore reasonable beauty. 





Mr. W. D. Carée, in proposing a cordial vote 
of thanks to Mr. Pite for his interesting paper, 
remarked that though Mr. Pite had dealt with 
the matter in an exceedingly lucid manner, and 
his paper was full of suggestiveness, yet he felt it 
impossible to attempt, at a moment’s notice, to 
add to what had been said. There was just one 
point to which he would like to refer. Mr. 
Pite had recommended them to study modern 
architecture, in which recommendation he most 
heartily concurred, and had at the same time told 
them about the spirit of the Parthenon, and a 
more interesting analysis of that building he 
(the speaker) had never listened to. But in 
showing them the spirit of the Parthenon, surely 
he meant that they could not study modern archi- 
tecture without some deep knowledge of the past, 
which would enable them to discriminate between 
the good and the bad of the present. When 
one studied modern architecture, was it to be a row 
of villas in Pentonville, or some of the charming 
buildings not far from there which Mr. Pite had 
set up for their study? Mr. Pite himself and 
his admirable lecture were the best proof 
that they must not neglect the study of 
the past. The more one knew about the dead 
languages, the more interest there was in the 
living ones, and it was precisely the same with 
architecture. Everything had been of continuous 
growth, and to be able to appreciate the beauties 


of modern buildings, it was absolutely essential to 
have gone through a long course of study of the 
beauties of the past. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie seconded the vote of thanks, 
and said he was very pleased to see Mr. Pite there 
that evening as one of their vice-Presidents. Mr. 
Pite had given them some food for thought, and 
one of the thoughts that had struck him was, 
must there not be a limit to the power of the 
architect? Wasa man fit and able to design a 
great cathedral or the Houses of Parliament and 
also to design an ordinary modern residence? If 
they looked at the work of those whom Mr. 
Pite would admit to be their best men, did they 
not find that the best work had been done by 
those who had somewhat restricted their pro- 
duction? That seemed to him to be the whole 
difficulty in studying modern architecture, because 
those of them who got any work to do were only 
too happy to get it. They were obliged to do it ; 
they could not afford to throw it up; and, in the 
somewhat limited time given them it was very 
difficult to carry out the perfect thing which those 
who lived in Athens many centuries ago could turn 
out. The thing was not possible, and he did not 
quite see how the same canon ot taste could be 
maintained. For instance, taking the simple 
question of weights in regard to bearings, the 
conditions had totally changed. The Parthenon 
was a beautiful building, but he did not see how 
it could be possible to apply the same reasoning 
to the design of a shop-front that they would 
apply to the Parthenon. The two things were 
not analogous in any sense; they could not be 
criticised from anything like the same point of 
view, and the difficulties which Mr. Carée had 
hinted at also existed when they told a young 
fellow to study modern architecture. Who was 
to tell him what he should study, because, if left 
to himself, he would probably study some 
eccentric abortion, just because it was eccentric. 
The young man would not be likely to take a calm, 
quiet, and subdued building. So far, he was 
rather at variance with Mr. Pite. He considered 
that the foundation for the study of modern 
architecture must be a very complete and 
systematic study of old work, so that one might 
grow from that toappreciate other things. There 
was another thing which was against modern 
architecture. Men were apt to inflict buildings 
on the world, and on their clients, at too early 
an age. He did not know whether that was quite 
the right thing to say there, but he really thought 
that men were inclined to play tricks simply from 
want of sufficient knowledge. 

Mr. Alfred Hart said he was unable to agree 
that they were not under the same canons of 
taste in critiscising a shop-front as in criticising 
the Parthenon, for the same canons were applic- 
able to each. The supports being made to appear 
stable, there was nothing to prevent a shop-front 
being both artistic and correct. He agreed with the 
former speaker, who had said that Mr. Pite’s paper 
rather led them after all to the belief that the 
study of old work was not to be neglected. Mr. 
Pite had called attention to many things which, 
though modern, were not admirable, and had 
told them rather to avoid such than to copy them, 
having especially noted the case of St. Pancras 
Church. He was a great advocate himself of the 
study.of old work, as he supposed most of them 
were, and he had had the opportunity of consider- 
able study abroad. He had always found the 
great difficulty in approaching a building was to 
know what to admire and look at first. One was 
rather liable to be overwhelmed with the great 
mass of detail on it, and he appreciated Mr. 
Pite’s remarks when he said that if the ornament 
could be obscured on certain buildings they would 
be able to appreciate them better. His mode was 
to endeavour, first, to grasp the general mass 
and outlines, and if these were satisfactory it 
spoke much for the building; after which he 
could criticise the detail. After all, it was no 
use lavishing beautiful detail on a bad form. As 
far as his experience went, he considered the 
securing of good form was the chief thing, and 
in that sense there were many modern 
buildings which would prove very useful to 
them in their studies. He would like to add 
his tribute of thanks to Mr. Pite for his most 
excellent paper. 

Mr. Owen Fleming said he was a little confused 
as to where the difference between the ancient 
and the modern work came in, and would like 
to know where the dividing-line was to be set. 
He had listened carefully to Mr. Pite’s in- 
teresting paper, and from what he could under- 
stand the author did not wish to draw any line 
at all. He had given them a survey of the 
works of the past, and those which were now 





being done, and had said that they ought not 
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to draw any line, but to take the best of the 
past and the best of the present and study them 
all. The only reason why Mr. Pite had rathe 
emphasised the study of the present was, that 
the materials and requirements, were such ag 
they themselves would have to use. He (the 
speaker) believed they would get much bette 
building if they did not attempt to design g 
much. They did not often get effect from 
deliberate designing by putting ornament and 
fidgetty nonsense here and there; what they 
wanted to do was to have a certain ideal, and 
the building would come out well. 

Mr. Arthur Bolton thought there must be a 
good many besides himself to whom Mr, Pite’s 
remarks on the Law Courts must have seemed 
exceedingly unfair, because there was a good deal 
which might be said for the Strand front. It had 
been and was well known that there was no 
possibility of the Strand being widened, therefore 
it was not a position which called for one long 
front ; as it was, to any one coming up or down the 
Strand, the front unfolded itself in a series of 
most picturesque groups, with sufficient connexion 
running through them, without their being 
designed in the more regular manner of the 
garden-front on the west where open space 
existed. What Mr. Pite had said about the 
detail being broken up and put into museums 
was amusing but nothing to the point It always 
seemed to him (the speaker) that in the old work 
there were two classes of building, those which 
depended upon their detail and those which 
succeeded in spite of it. There were many 
admirable buildings which had the most common- 
place detail, such as the Giralda at Seville, with 
its detail of stone bells, cannon balls, and bronze 
vases, and yet it was one of the most graceful 
buildings to be found anywhere. He thought 
that arose from the fact that the essence of 
architecture was form, the particular details used 
depended upon the character and feeling desired; 
and whether they were archzeological or not, had 
nothing to do with it. Sir Gilbert Scott had said 
that they should never decorate forms which were 
ugly in order to make them beautiful, although, 
in his work, he did not always conform to 
this rule. He did not see that the Houses 
of Parliament would be better with the detail 
away; it was sufficient that it did not obscure 
the form. Some people quoted Mr. Pearson's 
churches as archeological, but no one would 
mistake them for Medieval work, and it seemed 
to him that if Mr. Pearson liked to use details 
of the Middle Ages it only showed that he and the 
Medizeval architect agreed as to the detail that 
the form required. 

Mr. Banister F. Fletcher said that no doubt 
many of the remains which had come down to 
them from olden times were very beautiful, such 
as the Acropolis at Athens and other examples; 
but what was to happen in another thousand 
years? If the Houses of Parliament were in 
existence then, he supposed they might be con- 
sidered quite as good as the Parthenon. There 
were many modern buildings which were equally 
beautiful in every way, as expressive of nineteenth- 
century architecture, such as the Opera House in 
Paris and the Houses of Parliament in London. 
Then came the question of engineering in relation 
to architecture, which he should like to know 
Mr. Pite’s view about. It seemed to him that 
the divorce of engineering and architecture had 
been a sad loss, especially to the architect. It 
was not so in the Middle Ages, when the man 
who was an engineer was also an architect, and it 
was the result of the growth of the Gothic archi- 
tecture, which, it seemed to him, was worked out 
simply on constructive principles. Mr. Pite had 
referred to the Institute examinations, but he 
could never see any mistake in a young man 
trying to put himself through a course of study. 
Mr. Pite did not wish them to forget the 
past, although some people might think he did. 
They could not be expected to throw that away 
which was the true A B C of architecture. The 
literary man would be expected to study the 
literature of the past as well as that of the present 
day. A remark had been made as to age being 4 
barrier to good work, but he considered that the 
young men were often the people who did the 
best work, as in the case of the architect of 
St. George’s Hall at Liverpool. In fact, it was 
generally considered that if a man was likely to 
do anything he could do it by the time he was 
about thirty years of age. 

The President remarked that Mr. Pite had as 
usual given them many different subjects for 
thought, and not in all cases what they had 
expected. The title of the paper was ‘The 
Study of Modern Architecture,” but there 
was a great deal more about ancient than 
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THE BUILDER. 


modern architecture in it. Heagreed with much | congratulation that they had h i ik 

° : mu y had had something like 
that Mr. Pite had said, and had expressed similar lan old-time discussion, members of the ye eri 
sentiments a fortnight ago. His own feeling| tion having taken the opportunity of speaking 


was that the students of the present day had a| somewhat freely. He must confess that 
much easier time than those of twenty years ago,|he had a little liking for ‘“‘drawing a 
because in past days there was a constant battle|/red herring” in writing the paper, with 
of the styles going on. One body of architects at! the idea that some discussion might arise 


that time thought there had been nothing good | on the Law Courts. He thought, however, when 
except in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, | they read his paper, they would find that he had 
whilst another went back a thousand years, | not expressed any opinion about the Law Courts 
and between those two classes there was a/| except describing them as rampantly Gothic. 
constant war going on. They had, however, | With regard to the study of old work, he certainly 
got over that now, and could appreciate good | considered it absolutely necessary, and he had 
work wherever it was to be seen. | drawn attention to that in more than one para- 


; ; But, as 
he had said a fortnight ago, the young men could | graph of his paper; but he had also drawn 
attention to this fact—that the study of old work, 


not do better than study the absolutely modern 
buildings which were growing up around them, | or old work as studied at present, had resulted 
and, combining that with the study of the old | in baneful architecture. He had endeavoured to 
work, they would be more likely to produce work | lay examples before them, one after the other 
which was characteristic of the nineteenth century. | such as the Walhalla, St. Pancras Church the 
What was wanted was something character- | Houses of Parliament, and the Law Courts "and 
istic of nineteenth-century life and requirements, | tried to show that what had been gleaned from 
and they did not want people in the year 3000 to} the study of old work had not .been of a para- 
look back and be unable to determine whether | mount and essential character “in architectural 
buildings were erected in the nineteenth, the| value and results. With regard to shop-fronts 
thirteenth, or the first century. There were a} he would advise them to let the four-inch 
good many things Mr. Pite has said, referring to | columns alone, and not to put a single stitch of 
modern buildings, with which he agreed, and / ornament on them; they should let the thing 
some with which he did not agree. Like Mr. | stand like a pencil on end, and it would look well. 
Bolton, he thought Mr. Pite was, perhaps, a little} A man for whose opinion he had the greatest 
hard on the Law Courts 3 at the same time, he | respect — Mr. Lethaby — was walking down 
was quite in order in having his own views on | Foubert’s-place with him on one occasion and 
the matter. The one defect artistically in the| said, ‘‘I like to see these shops standing on 
design of the Law Courts, he took it, was that | penholders.”” There was a most interesting 
Street made use of certain features, simply because | butcher’s shop there, with the elements of 
they were Gothic, and not because they were of | Parthenon architecture in it—the iron columns 
any practical use in the building. For instance, | doing their work and expressing their purpose— 
the pepper-box turrets, he supposed, were of no! no humbug of design, the penholders looking 
ue inside, and he did not consider them/as if they supported the whole house, which 
externally beautiful. These were put in, no|they did. As soon as they got the idea into 
ecm bye _ they belonged correctly to the | their head that they had to make the iron column 
— : “ ic after which the building was | beautiful it would beat them. Mr. Fletcher had 
esigned, — “oi having no meaning they asked what nineteenth- century buildimgs one 
ta . mista “ and their removal would be an | could put in the same category as the Parthenon, 
rs. ags “® e building. At the same time, | and had referred to the Paris Opera House, and 
4 cae a € ne parr that Street was | the Houses of Parliament in London. It was his 
iol Mr. cae bs en bes Pi work, He | (the speaker’s) idea that both those buildings 
vltes ae ae i ; Irst See a thing | would be pulled down as being abortions before 
F he Pegg t haa any Ordinary man out | such a category would be formed. The buildings 
ls senses, and he had also to struggle with a | of this age, which would be compared to such of 
ora ey which made his corridors dark, | past days, would be the Forth Bridge, perhaps the 
i = bi ich he ap not to be blamed. Had | front of King’s Cross Station, and perhaps the 
a lg hs Pape Bios a at the | big Midland Station, though not its front. He 
_acaphm al iy Ros, en the whole area | did not want to traverse the ground he took last 
Ei x Saat haec oa arian at Pin west | year on the subject of the architecture of the 
, arg a pir “y a far better Metropolitan Railways. He also wanted to avoid 
on . wane aa Pring oir . photography | having a thorough go in for the examination 
ktiorathy th Mic yy uu e€ considered humbug—the sort of idea that they could get a 
Bittographs were “id ae 1 fo y Presi | knowledge of a building by counting its columns, 
bn egrap DP wee Pan & br or v erence, | and that if they turned their brains into a dic- 
ee ee o one would learn | tionary they would be able to say that they were 
buildin sha? Pd A a Aig of oné | enjoying the study of Greek architecture. He 
He heed ei Mr Ute tee thee ei others. | wanted if possible to direct their attention to what 
better than sketch modern bi ildin ity “ for alae 5 gyro sms oe Se 
dock Whaley’ rood ul hee, 7 eth as for direction which that study ought to take, in order 
G4, cw thiennelves ie nd ban ‘ : 7 ; ey did | that they might have decent modern architecture. 
aherteft a q if ere plenty of people | He was not at all depressed about the shop-fronts. 
-Y could apply to, and 1 their opinions varied |The Parthenon principles wer ore applicable 
alittle it would be all the 1 ; | P See Thiet these 
Th . all the better for the student. | to shop-fronts than to many other things. There 
which Poa oar points about modern buildings | they had entablature and supports, and direct 
—aersaet oa + properly thought out. Mr. | trabeated construction. As to the formation of 
“vate ad referred, for instance, to the fact that | judgment, seen for the first time, it was well not to 
on pe ai design a shop-front without using 4in. |e in a hurry. They should wait until they 
vitae g ogy rar Mapa prigg eo ee had made a decent sketch-plan of a building, and 
iene picts, gust tlie’ uilschief ae Aa thi Sone | could go home and look at it. They would thus 
that pipe odes ise Maiatd Citi If th ing, Was | be able to know what the architect had todo, and 

. ey wished | th Id go back to the buildi 1 
to build a shop in Regent-street or Bond-street 9 Sarge a tegacrte thopat paana? ie oraliape =< 
Bi ‘proposed to pat in ier Reancaceh : » he had done it, which would enable them to form 
piers, sufficient Be gore ane’ stone | q just appreciation of its other merits. With regard 
er can a ri rgd the he pg, the occu- | t¢ Mr, Pearson’s work, with the exception of the 
Dihout a bi gtr regs Naat: 2% that a shop | church in Bessborough Gardens, none of his 
den THe point tec e ie i cab ase oy on modern churches were exact archeological repro- 
Baesion fiche} . f Bees: dere tices _ ductions, and he never repeated himself. The last 
well, “He reabay prigey th that mae, did look thing Mr. Pearson did was always a shade further 
iibissins eee ect oil tin haa of the in the right direction than the thing which preceded 
a ctinddink © tier vy id h "4 ing with | it, and that was about the safest rule for any 
all right. 1 waliah ak abs sr k Ps look | architect to follow. The line between ancient 
De re 4ek ti atl hee te ooked as 1t| and modern architecture which he (Mr. Pite) had 
p e been treated in aj graw h = } : i 
proper way, and a beautiful effect would have | eo aE ars. ca w Nr a oy a 
ih, btained. 4F that were the yey wate | traditional architecture ceased, and the archzo- 
Miwhy the jthitedes uf the pedwent day c tld | logical revival of Greek commenced, about the 
P y could | beginning of this century. 


hot do it. . : 
‘ r t 
He would like to announce before sitting |. ee BROeeeeigs Sit leaeatnates. 








ial that the lectures on Geology would — +> + 
x ‘par amgal te after Christmas, and that the 
ures on Heati 1d Ventilati 
ing and Ventilation by Mr. | COMPETITIONS. 


Farrow would also be adjourned, that gentleman 
Te te busy at present. : KILKENNY Town HALi.—We are informed 
‘n € vote of thanks, on being put to the meet-| that in the recent competition for a new Town 
a ea by acclamation. | Hall for Kilkenny the lgsign of Mr. J. Kelly 
Mr, Pite, in replying. said it was a matter for | Freeman, architect, of Dullir, has een selecte?. 
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THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 


THE members of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers re-assembled on the 13th inst. for the Session 
1894-95, in the old meeting-room, which has 
been retained for use while the library and offices 
are being rebuilt. In his presidential address, 
Sir Robert Rawlinson, K.C.B., referred at the 
outset to the works of those who might be 
regarded as the fathers of British Engineering, 
and notably to Sir Hugh Myddleton (1555- 
1631), who brought water by the New River 
from Chadwell for the supply of a portion 
of London; to James Brindley (1716-1792). 
the engineer of the Bridgewater Canal, and 
of many other navigations; to John Smeaton 
(1724-1792), whose lighthouse on the Eddy- 
stone Reef in Plymouth harbour had in recent 
years been taken down, owing to the wear 
and weakness of the partially-disintegrated rock 
upon which it was built, since replaced by the 
present structure, the design of Sir Jas. N. 
Douglass; to James Watt (1736-1819), for his 
improved steam-engine, which George Stephen- 
son (1781-1848) had demonstrated to be applicable 
to locomotive purposes ; to John Rennie (1761- 
1821), celebrated for his fen drainages, dochs, 
harbours, and bridges over the Thames ; followed 
by Thomas Telford (1757-1834), the first President 
of the Institution, whose roads, bridges, water- 
works, docks, and harbours had won for him 
universal renown. In few branches of Civil 
Engineering, however, had there been greater 
progress during the last half-century than in that 
which was concerned with the health and personal 
well-being of mankind. Sir Robert Rawlinson 
stated that he had been engaged during upwards 
of forty years upon enquiries into the sanitary 
condition of the cities, towns, and villages of 
England, and upon works of sewering and drain- 
ing It might reasonably be said that Sanitary 
Engineering was not a science—it dealt 
neither with medicine nor with surgery; but its 
results were based on main-sewering, house- 
draining, water-supply and scavenging, and upon 
the establishment of public baths, wash-houses, 
and disinfecting apparatus for promoting personal 
and domestic cleanliness. But while good sani- 
tary works tended to promote comfort, to prevent 
sickness, and to prolong life, there were other 
powerful influences at workin the same direction 
—as, for example, education, increase cf tem- 
perance, better wages to artisan labourers, 
cheaper food and clothing, and a wider-spread 
sympathy of class with class. In newly-developed 
countries sanitary engineering should aim at a 
general improvement of the uninhabited portions, 
such as foresi-clearing and land-draining, the 
formation of roads, bridge - building, river 
improvements, and a judicious selection of 
sites for towns, villages, and houses. As 
the first engineer ever sent to improve the 
sanitary condition of an army in the field, Sir 
Robert Rawlinson stated that when the Crimean 
Army Sanitary Commission, consisting of two 
medical men and himself, landed at Constanti- 
nople in March, 1855, out of 32,000 troops 
11,000 had died in the previous three months. 
3y the end of the year the English hospitals were 
almost empty, and the British army in the field 
before Sebastopol was in better health than it had 
ever been at home. This had been brought about 
by larger hospital accommodation and lime-wash- 
ing, scavenging, more ample ventilation of the 
Turkish hospitals, and better supplies of water. 
As British soldiers were costly, it ought to be 
self-evident that barracks and hospitais which 
would preserve the men in health should be pro- 
vided, as had now been done. The death-rate in 
the convict establishment at Portland was 
only 34 per 1,000, when’ the average among 
the police was 7 per 1,000, and in the 
British army 10 per 1,000, Dealing with 
the present and the future water-supply to 
the ever-increasing millions who live and 
work in London, the President expressed the 
belief that the configuration and geological con- 
ditions of the Thames basin tended to render its 
water singularly pure for so large a river, and 
that of the River Lee was equally free from 
objection. The waters of the Thames and of the 
Lee might be termed ‘‘ living waters,”’ as they 
were in unceasing motion. The questions were 
—should these sources be maintained ; must the 
interests of the water companies be bought ; 
should there be purchase and consolidation of 
management, and if so, should it be under the 
London County Council or by a special Water 
Trust 2 In conclusion, the President remarked 
that almost fifty years ago one of his pre- 
decessors, Sir John Rennie, on a similar 
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occasion to the present, had reviewed exhaus- 
tively the history of engineering up to that?time. 
An epitome of the works and inventions of civil 
engineers during the last half-century would form 
a worthy sequel to that address. They had spread 
a network of railways over the British Empire and 
its Colonies ; they had maintained an unrivalled 
position in ship-building and in the construction 
of machinery, and, with the aid of electricity, by 
bringing continents into closer communication, 
they had diminished. the circumference of the 
world. A cordial vote of thanks having been 
passed to the President, he proceeded to present 
to the various recipients the medals, premiums, 
and prizes awarded at the close of the last session. 


4 
Zllustrations, 


ENTRANCE TO HALL, INSTITUTE OF 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS. 


MA IIE large drawing giving the view of the 
mi) 6exterior of this building formed one of 
A the central exhibits in the Architectural 
Room at the Royal Academy this year. The 
plans, sections, and elevations of the building, 
with a description, were published in the Buz/der 
of January 12, 1889, so that it is unnecessary to 
recapitulate here the information previously given. 
The drawing gives an effective view of the exterior 
grouping of a building in which, in the words of 
the architect, Mr. J. Belcher, ‘‘ it has been sought 
to avoid the sameness of the usual Classical eleva- 
tion by some novelty of treatment and variety of 
detail.” * 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR CHURCH 
OF ST. AIDAN, WALTON-LE-DALE. 
THIs is a design sent in competition for a 

proposed new church at Walton-le-Dale, the 











_* We have also published the following other illustra- 
tions of this building :—Portion of the elevation (large 
scale), under date August 27, 1892; the Hall, under date 
January 7, 1893; and part of the frieze, &c., towards 
Great Swan Alley, under date July 22, 1893. 








drawings of which were exhibited in the Arcii- 
tectural Room at the Royal Academy. 

The conditions were that the church should 
accommodate 400, with a provision for adding 
an extra 400 lateron. The transepts were thrown 
out to take the extra seating—200 in each. For 
economy, the vestries were placed in the body of 
the church at the west end, the space over 
forming a gallery. The whole was to be built in 
stone, with some red brick bands on the exterior. 

A. H. SKiIpworRTH. 





HOUSES AT ELSTREE AND FIFIELD. 


THE house at Elstree is about to be built for 
Mr. Robert Warton, the materials to be employed 
being red-brick facings and stone dressings, the 
roofs being covered with Broscley tiles. 

The house at Fifield, Oxon, has been built for 
Mr. F.. Matthews, the whole of the walls being 
of local stone rubble, lined with Leicester bricks ; 
the stone dressings are of Box Ground, and the 
roofs are covered with Naunton grey stone slates. 
The builder was Mr. W. Hobbs, of Chipping 
Norton. 

Mr. T. E. Collcutt is the architect for both 
houses. 

——+++ +. — 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 

THE first ordinary general meeting of the 
Surveyors’ Institution was held on Monday 
evening at No. 12, Great George-street, when 
the President, Mr. Thomas Chatfeild Clarke, 
delivered the opening address. In the course of 
his remarks the President said :—‘‘From a pro- 
fessional point of view there has been no more 
important piece of legislation in recent years than 
the ‘London Streets and Buildings Act,’ which 
received the Royal Assent on August 25 last. It 
may be worth while to place on record in this 
address the genesis of the new measure, and to 
indicate the leading share which the Institution 
has had in moulding its provisions in the various 
stages of its evolution. For many years past it 
has been felt that the Act of 1855 has been out- 
grown by modern requirements, and that the 
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existing law was insufficient for regulating many 
details of new construction and _ materials. 
Endeavours have been made to cure this 
by several auxiliary enactments, and by by-laws 
framed by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
subsequently by the London County Council, 
under the Metropolis Management and Building 
Acts Amendment Acts, 1878 and 1882, It was 
felt, therefore, that the time had come for the 
codification of the law relating to building, and 
the first step taken in the matter was the produc- 
tion of a draft Bill under the title of the ‘ London 
Building Law Consolidation Bill,’ issued by, and 
apparently prepared under the auspices of, the 
Local Government Board. Copies of this draft 
Bill were forwarded to the Institution, and to 
other societies, accompanied by a request that the 
Institution would furnish the Department with 
comments on the Bill. The Council pointed out, 
in reply, that what was really wanted was not con- 
solidation, but a new Act; but, on being further 
pressed for suggestions, they appointed a strong 
Committee, who devoted a large amount of time 
and labour to the work of engrafting on the Con- 
solidation Bill the additions and amendments in 
their opinion necessary for making it a useful 
working measure. The matter apparently slept 
until, in December of last year, the Council 
received copies of a new Building Bill, prepared 
by the London County Council, embodying some 
of the suggestions made by the Council of the 
Institution to the Secretary of State in connexion 
with the Consolidation Bill already referred to. 
The Building Committee of the Institution devoted 
a very large amount of time to the consideration 
of the new Bill, and finally nominated their col- 
leagues Mr. Rickman, Mr. Garrard, Mr. Steward, 
and Mr. Cubitt Nichols to represent the Institu- 
tion at a conference with the Building Committee 
of the London County Council, and to press the 
adoption of the amendments proposed by the 
Institution. They were met in the matter in the 
most friendly way by the representatives of the 
London County Council, but, failing to obtain 
concessions on some important points, they were 
| authorised by the Council to draw up and lodge 
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but because a jury is summoned ad hoc, whereas 
|the decisions of an arbitrator, dealing with all 
| matters arising under the scheme, would be more 
ilikely to result in an equitable distribution of 
the charge among the various persons affected. 
The ‘worsement’ principle is reduced to 
the narrowest limits by the proposal of 
the Lords’ Committee to confine it to property, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, belonging to 
the owner charged with the betterment rate. It 
is not probable that many claims of this kind can 
arise, or could be substantiated if they did arise, 
and the contingency, thus limited, may, I think, 
fairly be disregarded in considering the question. 
I cannot, however, agree with the proposal that, 
where the ‘owner is of opinion’ that the charge 
exceeds the enhancement of market value due to 
the public improvement, he should be entitled to 
claim that the Local Authority should purchase 
the property in question, at its previous market 
value. Surely a right to compel the Local 
Authority to purchase should depend upon some- 
thing more tangible than the ‘ opinion’ of the 
owner, and I cannot think that the suggestion is 
put forward seriously. There can be no objection 
to the settlement by arbitration of any question 
that arises as to the incidence of the betterment 
charge between any of the persons entitled to 
different interests, though it would seem that the 
matter could be better dealt with by the publica- 
tion of example cases after the manner, though 
not necessarily on the lines, of those prepared by 
; our Associate Mr. Harper in connexion with the 











a petition in opposition to the Bill, After a 
prolonged fight in the committee-rooms of the 
House of Commons, the representatives of the 
Institution (for this purpose Mr. Steward, Mr. 
Garrard, and Mr. Cubitt Nichols) succeeded, 
themselves or in concert with others, in modify- 
ing, or getting rid of, most of the more obnoxious 
features of the Bill, and were’ able to appear, in 
support of the greater part of it, before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. The Council, 
and particularly those members of it to whom 
I have referred, have spared neither time nor 
trouble in the endeavour to secure a Building 
Act worthy of this great Metropolis, and, although 
it has involved the Institution in an expenditure 
of nearly g00/., the members will, I am certain, 
feel that the money has been well bestowed. 
Before leaving the subject I may, I think, con- 
gratulate the Institution on the position accorded 
to it by the Act, in relation to the Tribunal of 
Appeal. - The position conceded to the Institution 
nominee by the London Council General Powers 
Act, 1890, is greatly emphasised in the present 
Act by the establishment of the tribunal on a 
formal basis, and by the great enlargement of the 
Scope of its operations. The willingness of the 
London County Council to refer appeals on 
technical matters to a tribunal of experts may 
be justly said to be a strong testimony to 
their desire to act fairly as between the 
various interests involved. I suppose I shall 
be expected to say something on the subject of 
‘Betterment,’ although it has been discussed 
ad nauseam, I presume we must regard it for the 
Present as in a state of suspended animation, 
Owing to the action of the House of Lords in 


County Council Bill; not on the ground, judging 
by their report on the general question, that the 
principle is itself unjust, but that it has not yet 
been clothed with any practical plan for putting 
it into equitable operation. It is only the 
extreme opponents of the principle who deny, 
in the words of the Lords’ report, that ‘ persons 
whose property has clearly been increased in 
value by an improvement effected by local 
authorities should specially contribute to the 
cost of the improvement.’ The whole diffi- 
culty arises from the incertitude of the opera- 
tion of a public work in raising the value 
of neighbouring lands, and it is noticeable 
that the Lords point out that the evidence of 


| question of the rating of ground values, There 
was a good deal of evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee with reference to the alternative 
principle of ‘recoupment ’—some of it of a 
very conflicting kind. The Report seems to 
imply a preference for this method of reco- 
vering the cost of an improvement, and a belief 
in its sufficiency, if the Local Authorities can be 
relieved of the necessity of buying out the trade 
interests, these having, so far, proved most costly 
in carrying out the large schemes in the Metro- 
{polis and elsewhere. Personally, I doubt the 
| advisability, from the point of view of public 
policy, of allowing local authorities to become 
| land dealers on a large scale, and the experience 
of some few years since in this direction should 
| be a warning to avoid what then proved to be a 
| great scandal. On the whole, notwithstanding 
| the temporary zzpasse, I think the air has become 
| to some extent cleared by the fiery ordeal through 
which the question has passed, and that a plan 
will yet be found of imposing, in an equitable 
way, a charge which most people agree is not 
inequitable in principle and essence, and which 
might operate with advantage by reducing the 
cost of metropolitan improvements, and thereby 
increasing the extent of many needed works.” 
A vote of thanks, moved by Mr. Charles King 
Bedells and seconded by Mr. William Wright, 
was accorded to the President for his address. 




















THE Surveyors’ INSTITUTION. —The Council 
have awarded the prize offered by Mr. T. Chatfeild 
Clarke (the President) to Mr. Harold Castle, for his 
paper entitled ‘‘French Light on the English Land 





excising the clause which embodied it from the 


eminent valuers is in conflict on the question. I, 
for one, am not disposed to quarrel with some of 
the proposals of the Lords’ Committee for pro- 
tecting from possible injustice the persons to be 
charged with a ‘ betterment’ rate. It is fair, for | 
instance, that, within a reasonable time after the | 
completion of the work, the owners of the pro- | 
perties affected should receive notice of the | 
amount of the special rate which the local | 
authorities propose to impose on them ; but this | 
does nothing to remove the difficulty of deciding | 
whether the period is sufficiently long to adequately | 
test the effect of the improvement, or so long | 
(after the execution of the improvement) as to | 
damage the market value of the property. But | 
it is, of course, the peculiar duty.and province of | 
a surveyor to estimate and advise on such 
questions. I am not sure that I can give an 
unqualified acquiescence to the proposal to give 
the person to be charged the option of going before | Question.” The following papers are honourably 
a jury; not that I have any feeling as regards the | mentioned :—‘‘Fen Farming in 1894,” by Mr. S. 
fairness of this ‘ Palladium of British liberty,’ | Stevens, and ‘‘ Ventilation,” by Mr. E. W. Hooper. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Sir John Hutton, 
Chairman, presiding. 


Salisbury Estate, Strand, and Premises for the 
Counctl.—The Establishment Ccmmittee sub- 
mitted a long report in reference to the conclu- 
sion they had arrived at with regard to the suit- 
ability of the Liberator buildings on the Salisbury 
Estate, Strand, for the purposes of the Council. 
Having gone into all the details, the report went 
on to say that the Committee had now put before 
the Council the particulars of the accommodation 
that would be provided in all three blocks, and 
they had shown that the main or principal block, 
to which they were particularly requested to direct 
their attention, would by itself be quite inadequate 
for the present staff of the Council. There would 
also be the great difficulty of satisfactorily adapt- 
ing the large room on the ground-floor for the 
purposes of a Council Chamber, and it would 
be necessary to use a portion of the eastern 
block for a new chamber. As regarded com- 
mittee-rooms, some of the rooms on the ground 
floor and the one below might be adapted, but 
the construction of the rooms did not readily lend 
itself to the suggestion. The main and western 
blocks (which were the only blocks completed) 
would together accommodate 592 persons, or T10 
more than were at present accommodated in the 
present group of offices. The valuer reported 
that additional accommodation in the neighbour- 
hood of Spring Gardens for 110 persons would 
entail an extra rental of 1,760/., and having 
regard to the cost of acquiring and adapting the 
Liberator building they were of opinion that it 
would be more economical for the Council to 
obtain such additional accommodation in the 
neighbourhood of its present office as occasion 
required, than to incur so large an expenditure of 
money as would be necessary to transfer the 
whole staff to the proposed building. They had, 
therefore, come to the conclusion that it was 
undesirable that the Council should take any 
steps for the acquisition of the buildings, and 
recommended ‘That the Council do concur in 
this view.” 

On the application of Mr. Fardell, the report 
was adjourned for a fortnight. 


York Water Gate.—A report of the Parks and 
Open Spaces Committee stated that the Council 
would remember that under the London Open 
Spaces Act, 1893, the York Water Gate and the 
strip of land bounding the Victoria Embankment- 
gardens to the north of the gate were transferred 
to the Council. They had carefully considered 
the question of dealing with the piece of land and 
the gate itself, having due regard to the desirable- 
ness of retaining as far as possible the gate in its 
present position, and at the same time making 
the interesting structure not altogether purpose- 
less. The scheme which they now recommended 
to the Council for adoption provided for new 
entrances being formed to the gardens from 
Buckingham - street and York - building, the 
entrance in the latter case being through the 
water-gate. To enable that to be done with the 
gate at its present level, steps would have to be 
made leading to the gardens from the street. 
The approach to the gate from the gardens would 
be by two flights of stone steps meeting before 
the gate. The strip of land now outside the 
gardens would be planted with trees and shrubs, 
so as to take off the bare appearance of the wall 
on the north side. They recommended—* That, 
subject to an estimate being submitted to the 
Council by the Finance Committee as required by 
the statute, the Committee be authorised to incur 
an expenditure of 650/. for dealing with the York 
Water Gate, Victoria Embankment-gardens, and 
the strip of land adjoining in accordance with the 
plan prepared by the Chief Officer.” 

This was opposed by Mr. Burns, and stood 
over for a week. 


Cost of Work.—The Parks Committee brought 
up a report containing the following paragraph, 
the consideration of which, and the adjourned 
report of the Works Committee on the cost of 
work, was adjourned— 


“*On July 24 last we informed the Council that 
a question of serious importance had arisen in 
connexion with the works carried out at the instiga- 
tion of the Parks Committee, as to the extent to 
which the Committee was to be able to control the 
expenditure of the moneys provided by the Council 
for the Committee’s purposes in respect of works 
carried out by the Works Committee. Objection 
was taken to the recommendation with which our 
report concluded, and the report was thereupon 


bring the subject before the Council in another 
form. Under the old system of contracts the 
Committee knew exactly how much money would be 
expended on any work it ordered, or had the means 
of limiting the amount of such expenditure, but 
under the present system of the works being carried 
out by the Works Department the Parks Committee 
has no control whatever over the expenditure, the 
Works Committee being in the position of a person 
subject to no autkority on the part of the Parks Com- 
mittee as to the charges to be made in excess of 
the estimated amount for the work undertaken. 


of the Council the following facts connected with 
the erection of a lodge and conveniences at Plum- 
stead-common. On July 3, 1892, the Council 
authorised the erection of a lodge, women’s con- 
veniences, and a tool-shed, together with the neces- 
sary fencing, for a sum of 1,070/., the amount of the 
architect’s estimate. Tenders were invited, and the 
following were received :—Messrs. W. Akers & Co., 
889/.; Mr. H. Faulkner, 940/. ; Messrs. L. White- 
head & Co., 945/.; Mr. E. Proctor, 1,077/. ; 
Messrs. Bastin & Tawney, 1,080/.; Messrs. J. 
Garrett & Son, 1,299/.; and Messrs. Norris & Lake, 
1,4127. On March 14, 1893, we reported to the 
Council that Messrs. Akers would not submit a 
proper schedule ; that Mr. Faulkner would not then 
carry out the work at his original estimate, but 
offered to submit a revised one, and that the Works 
Department was prepared to undertake the work. 
The Council, under the circumstances, entrusted 
the work to the Works Department. The Works 


Committee on April 25, 1893, reported to the | 


Council that it was satisfied with the sufficiency of 
the plans, specifications, and estimate, and was 
taking the necessary steps to carry out the work. The | 
work has been completed satisfactorily, and the 
architect has measured it up and reported to us 
that the cost, based upon the estimate, should | 
have been 1,063/. 17s. 4d., and that this sum is 
all that a contractor could have claimed under a 
contract for 1,070/. But the Works Committee 
has expended a sum of 1,345/. os. 7d. on the work, | 
and the Parks Committee is asked by the Comp- 
troller to submit to the Council, through the Finance 
Committee, an estimate for the excess of expenditure, 
viz, 2752. os. 7d. If the estimate were asked 
for prospective expenditure, we should have no cause | 
of complaint, as we could determine whether the | 
expenditure should be incurred or not, but in this 
case the money has already been spent by another 
Committee without our knowledge or consent, and 
we are required to acquiesce in the expenditure. | 
The Works Committee has explained that the cost | 
of such buildings is always very heavy in pro- | 
portion to their size, as compared with other | 
buildings, that a great amount of labour was in- 
volved in the construction, that the roofs required an | 
amount of time in execution aitogether dispropor- | 


tionate to the value of the work, and that the cost of | 
cartage was very heavy. But it appears to us these 
were considerations which should have been care- 
fully weighed by the Works Committee before 
undertaking the work, and any excess of expenditure 
over the estimate should not be a charge on the 
finances of the Parks Committee. Another case 
is the erection of a urinal at Eel-brook-common. 
The urinal, which was lying at Deptford pump- 
ing-station, was handed over to the Parks 
Committee by the Main Drainage Committee, 
and the Council on May 9, 1893, sanctioned an ex- 
penditure of _112/. for the repair, transfer, and 
erection of the urinal, together with the provision of 
the necessary water supply. This work also was 
entrusted to the Works Department to be carried 
out as a jobbing work, and an account has been 
rendered to us for 179/. 19s. 3d., or an excess of 
67/7. 19s. 3d. We referred to these two cases in 
detail in our previous report, they being the only 
works in respect of which we had at the time been 
asked to submit supplementary estimates. Since 
then we learn that five other works have been com- 
pleted for us by the Works Committee, and in each 
case the cost has largely exceeded the accepted esti- 
mates. For convenience of reference we append a 
statement of the completed works :— 





In our previous report we brought to the notice 


the cost of the measured work, or the sum which 
would have been paid to contractors (omitting the 
urinal at Eel-brook Common, which was carried out 
as day-work), the works will be shown to have cost 
5,5172. 4s. od., as against 4,052/. 9s., Or an excess 
of 36°14 per cent. For the purpose of satisfying our. 
selves that the estimates of our officials are reliable 
and reasonable, we have had prepared a return of 
all the works carried out for us by contractors, under 
the Architect’s direction, since May, 1889. The 
return shows that eighty-two works have been go 
carried out, with the following result :— 





| 
'Total Amount 





| 
= | 
Number | Officer’s (Gross Amount a 
of | Estimate of contracts paid to 
Works. | aa nee e ** | Contractors, 
| 
| | a ae 
| Los. | of - 1S: GLA tse 
82 | (52,138 8 | 48.944 9 5) 48,722 7 5 


Looking at all the circumstances, we think we are 
justified in calling the especial attention of the 
Council to the cost of the works as executed by the 
Works Committee. We also wish to call attention 
to the fact that from the moment the order for the 
execution of the work passes to the Works Com. 
mittee, the Committee on whose behalf the work is 
being done loses all control over the cost, and may 
find itself charged with amounts it would not have 
sanctioned. On inquiry we find that the whole of 
the expenditure in excess of the estimates accepted 
by the Works Committee has already been charged 
in the Council’s books of account against the moneys 
provided for the use of the Parks Committee during 
this year, and that it is necessary for us to obtain 
the sanction of the Council to the expenditure, 
Having, therefore, according to the present practice, 
no option in the matter, we reeommend— 

‘That the Committee be authorised to incur an addi- 
tional expenditure of 1,555/. 4s. in respect of the cost over 
and above the accepted estimates of works carried out by 
the Works Committee as above enumerated. ” 


The Council adjourned at 7.30 o’clock. 
——1+->4 —___- 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
—On the 2nd inst. Mr. William Henman, Presi- 
dent of the Birmingham Architectural Association, 
delivered an address to the members of that body 
at their first meeting for the Winter Session, 
1894-5. In the course of his remarks he 
mentioned that in the spring of next year the 
Royal Institute of British Architects would con- 
duct an examination to qualify for candidature as 
Associate on new lines, and urgently recom- 


| mended all members of the Association who were 
qualified and had not yet entered upon active 
| practice to submit themselves for examination at 


the earliest opportunity. No greater mistake 
could, he said, be made by a student in 
architecture than to defer this test until the 
pressure of actual business made it so excessively 
arduous that he was compelled to forego it. 
Now that it was realised that examinations 
should be proof of knowledge rather than tricky 
traps to trip the timid, the Institute had, in his 
opinion, done well to make them progressive— 
viz., preliminary, intermediate, and final, Now, 
membership of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects could only be secured after success 
in examinations, and none should look 
slightingly upon that distinction; because now 
that the scheme had been fairly launched 
the public would assuredly in time come to 
realise its importance, and although one 
here and there, highly gifted, might possibly 
attain success, without having officially proved 
his mettle, the ordinary practitioner who had not 
done so would undoubtedly be heavily handi- 
capped, and even the genius might thereby earlier 
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eri acd Corrected Actual cost of 

Name of place. Work. accepted ee, bars a 

Be, Works | completed work. statement. 

epartment. | ° 
| 

Wh fies iSyu ts Sods 

Plumstead-common] Lodge, conveniences, &c. ............ 1,070 |. 1003) 17. Tae Oo, 7 
Victoria-park......... Refreshment-house .................00+- 1,000 | 020) 5-0 | et, bie 15 1G 
Southwark-park Cricketers’ shelter ..............sse008. 460 | 474 2 9 632 4 3 
Clapham-common | Public conveniences...................+. 700 | 707 17 0 |*1,054 12 0 
FUCISMIIIK COMMON | TMI toate tvs vcccs sebavooceetebeaees 112 | Daywork, 179 19 3 
Waterlow-park ...... Boundary wall, piers and railings 200 | Og Ea 294 18 5 
Dulwich-park ...... ISAMIBROGE) Lo. ected ten idedsey bse 6 ies 600 | 580 5 2 672 13 9 





From this statement it will be seen that the seven 
works which the Works Committee undertook, and 
with the estimates for which, amounting to 4,142/., 
they reported to the Council that they were satisfied 
as to their sufficiency, have actually cost 5,697/. 4s., 
an excess of 1,555/. 4s,, or no less than 37°54 per 





referred back to us. We have now therefore to 


cent. But when the actual cost is compared with 


gain favour and eventually soar to greater heights 
than without that systematic study which alone 
would enable him to pass successfully the Institute 
examinations. . . . By taking a lofty view 
of their noble art they would realise that the 
welfare of each should be to the advantage 
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of many, themselves included, for there was 
scarcely a phase of civilised human existence 
which was not made more healthful and pleasant 
or the reverse in proportion to the knowledge, 
ability, and care of the architect. Every well- 
designed building, carried out with care, developed 
continually a desire on the part of communities 
for other attempts to be made. It was true 
that rivalry was set up, but not always of an 
objectionable character, The desire to excel 
not only resulted in work for architects, but 
added to the importance and welfare of our 
cities and towns. It would therefore be a good 
thing if every Local Authority truly realised this 
and that their laudable ambitions were ably given 
expression to by every architect. Communities 
would then consider it a reproach if their public 
buildings could with reason be adversely criticised. 
Individuals would vie with one another to 
have architecturally good and convenient business 
premises, as well as private dwellings, and 
capable architects would be honoured and 
patronised as they deserved. Some advance in 
this direction had, during the last few years, been 
undoubtedly made, but that love of money which 
was the root of all evil, and the bane of good 
architecture, not only stifled the art, but dis- 
figured every building with hideous signs and 
letterings which made offensively prominent the 
names of those devoid of good taste and puffed 
their questionable wares. The time had come 
when the public should protest against the 
display of this vulgarity, and I.ocal Authorities 
should obtain powers to suppress it as in old 
times. Acts of Parliament were passed to curb 
the excessive display of signboards, which, com- 
pared with modern advertising methods, were 
greatly to be preferred for their generally artistic 
treatment and effect. 

SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SuRVEYORS.—The ordinary monthly meeting of 
the members of this society was held at the 
School of Art on the 13th inst. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. E. M. Gibbs, the President, who 
delivered an address on the recent events con- 
nected with the profession in the city. Mr. 
Hugh Stannus, of London, gave a lecture on 
“The Three Greek Orders—Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian ”—and showed by means of models, 
diagrams, and sketches on the blackboard the 
early origin and the development of each, with 
its capability of use in architecture. A cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer, on the 
motion of Mr. H. W. Lockwood, seconded by 
Mr. Peter Marshall, supported by Mr. J. T. 
Cook, Mr. J. R. Wigfull, and Mr. T. Winder. 
Ballots took place and the following new members 
were elected, viz. :— Messrs. W. R. Bryden, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., Buxton, as Fellow; W. G. 
Buck, Sheffield, as Associate; and Arthur 
Appleby, Sheffield, S. L. Chipling, Sheffield, 
J. W. E. Clayton, Chesterfield, and G. F. Day, 
Sheffield, as students. Messrs. G. J. Gillham, 
Sheffield, as Associate, and Thomas Robinson, 
Sheffield, as student, were proposed by the Pre- 
sident and seconded by Mr. C. J. Innocent, the 
Hon. Secretary, to be balloted for at the next 
meeting. 

CARLISLE ARCHITECTURAL, ENGINEERING, 
AND SURVEYING ASSOCIATION.—The opening 
meeting of the 1894-5 session of this Association 
was held in the Town-hall, Carlisle, on Nov. 7, 
when the President, Mr. CJaud Lonsdale, deli- 
vered the initiatory address, The new President 
referred to the gradually-increasing success of the 
Society in previous years, to the great usefulness 
of the papers read before the members, and hoped 
that the new session would be marked by a still 
greater improvement in the status of the Society, 
which might greatly extend its sphere of opera- 
tions by including in its programme visits to 
works and places of architectural interest during 
the summer. The lecturer also referred to the 
collection of book-plates as a hobby well worth 
taking up, and also described the various pro- 
cesses of engraving from the earliest times down 
to the’ present day. A vote of thanks to the 
President for his address concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 

PLyMoUuTH ScHooL oF ART.—The scheme 
of architectural education recently organised by 
Mr. Henry R. Babb, head-master—giving facilities 
to young architects in preparing for the inter- 
mediate and final examinations of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects—commenced on the 
8th inst. Mr. B, Priestley-Shires, A.R.I.B.A., 
delivered the opening lecture of a course on the 
“History of Architecture, including an analysis 
of Mouldings, Features, and Ornament.” After 
explaining the object of the R.I.B.A. examina- 





tions, and giving a few remarks upon the value of 
study, Mr. Shires said the history of architecture ! 


alone—literary and archzeological—was sufficient 
for a lifetime. Thus they would trace its rise and 
progress, from the first efforts of barbarians in 
forming their huts with branches of trees, covered 
with mud, and without light and air ; or the rock- 
hewn habitations of others, in contrast with the 
temples of the Greeks, the basilicas of the Romans, 
the cathedrals of Medieval times, and the gorgeous 
palaces of the Renaissance. The history of archi- 
tecture was the history of civilisation, and before 
the invention of the art of writing, architecture 
was the great and only reliable historian of the 
world’s progress. The history of architecture told 
of the beauty of Greek art and the splendour of 
the Roman Empire ; it testified to the religious 
enthusiasm and devotedness of the Middle Ages. 
Mr. Shires dwelt at length on the different forms 
of Greek temples and some of the more important 
ones stated, the dates and architects, sculptors, 
&c., connected with thean.—At these meetings a 
wish has been expressed that the three towns 
should have an architectural association of its own 
—as the nearest one available is at Exeter, and 
very inconvenient to members of the architectural 
profession in Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Devon- 
port. 
—— ot 


Correspondence. 





To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 





GROUTING OF STREET PAVEMENTS. 


SiR,—In your remarks of to-day’s issue (under 
‘* Notes”) upon my annual report, you have con- 
veyed a wrong impression to the readers of your 
paper, which I shall be glad if you will rectify. 

The wood-pavements referred to by me have not 
been laid in either ‘‘ Wellington-street ” or ‘‘ White- 
hall,” but in the Strand, Long Acre, Trafalgar- 
square, &c. I further thoroughly agree with Mr. 
Blair as to the advantages of pitch composition over 
cement as a grouting material. 

Mr. Blair’s summary of replies in his report give 
my opinion (on page s) as follows :—‘‘ Until the last 
piece of work has used cement grout, but infinitely 
prefers bituminous joint for both wood and granite; 
hopes to use this always in the future,’”’ which proves 
that I am a great advocate for the bituminous joint. 
In my report I refer to the ‘‘ close-jointed” system, 
and not to the grouting material, which your quota- 
tion as to concussion and vibration proves. 

May I trespass further upon your space by 
asking you also to correct the impression you 
convey as to my remarks upon street-lighting and 
cleansing pavements by flushing? In reporting 
upon the former I say, ‘‘the cost of electricity (for 
lighting purposes) will exceed the amount zow paid 
for gas,” and my reference to street-flushing is as 
follows: ‘‘ the cost of water, however, is such that a 
regular and systematic washing ... may not be 
as economical as the present methods of street- 
cleansing” ; whereas you quote me as saying ‘‘ the 
cost of water is too great for a further application of 
the system.” CHAS. MASON. 

Town Hall, Charing Cross, November 10, 1894. 


*.* In regard to the two latter points we did not 
profess to quote Mr. Mason's words; we stated in 
our own words what seemed to be the natural 
deduction from the terms of the report. As to the 
main point we deny that we have conveyed any 
wrong impression at all. Mr. Blair stated that the 
pitch-grout joint absorbs expansion and gives way 
to contraction of the wood, so that no movement is 
transferred to the channels, and no pressure brought 
to bear against the kerb to cause displacement, and 
it is more elastic than the cement and does not wear 
the edges of the blocks. Mr. Mason says that close 
jointing with Portland cement causes less concussion 
and vibration than when laid with a joint (‘‘with a 
wide joint’’ we presume he means), and that the 
life of the pavement is longer; which are pretty 
much the same advantages that Mr. Blair claims for 
the pitch-joint. Whether that is not a contradiction 
of opinion we will leave our readers to judge—Ep, 





A WARNING. 


S1r,—A man I find is calling on various architects 
and builders representing himself to be a son of the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott and asking for assistance, 
though, as far as I have heard, without success, I 
need hardly say that he is an impostor. 

J. OLDRID Sco7vT. 


rn 


THE ‘‘ EARL OF Essex’s BATH.”’—In reference 
to the Note on this subject in our last issue, Messrs, 
Dorrell & Co., builders, inform us that the marble 
linings of the bath, and the old Purbeck paving, 
were taken out last year, and the marble was used 
as far as it would go in lining the Roman bath 
adjoining;- which was also repaved with the old 
paving of the Essex bath, under the direction of Mr. 
Loftus Brock. Messrs. Dorrell have kindly sent us 
a photograph taken of the Essex bath before it was 
destroyed 





The Stundent’s Column, 


DETAILS OF RURAL WATER 
SUPPLY.—XxX. 
HOUSE CONNEXIONS AND FITTINGS. 


Anal order to secure satisfactory results in a 
: J waterworks undertaking, it is necessary 
4) to keep a strict control over the con- 
nexions that are made by consumers with the 
undertakers’ pipes for the purpose of obtaining a 
supply of water for domestic or other purposes. 
Waste is the déte notre of the waterworks engineer, 
and experience has shown that its favourite lair is 
to be found in the communication-pipes, taps, 
cisterns, and overflow-pipes connected with house 
and trade supplies. : 

As indicated in Chapter XIX., the difficulty, 
where it applies to trade connexions, can be satis- 
factorily met by the insertion of water-meters, 
and by charging for the actual quantity of water 
delivered to the premises in question. When 
persons have to pay for water by meter whether 
used or wasted, it becomes to their interest to 
detect the sources of waste ; on the other hand, 
it is against the immediate interest of owners of 
house property to detect leakages or faulty fittings, 
which they would have to repair or replace at 
their own cost, without obtaining thereby any 
reduction in their water-rates. 

To enable a Lacal Authority, zmter alia, to 
suppress waste, the Waterworks Clauses Act, 
1863, and certain provisions of the Waterworks 
Clauses Act, 1847, were incorporated with the 
Public Health Act, 1875. These enactments 
afford very meagre powers to Local Authorities 
as far as giving them any control of aomestic 
services is concerned. It is customary for the 
undertakers, when seeking for a special Act, to 
apply for extended powers. These powers, when 
obtained, are set forth in the form of ‘‘ water 
regulations,” to be considered in the next chapter. 
It may here be observed, parenthetically, that 
no provision is made in the Public Health 
Acts empowering Local Authorities to make 
water regulationse 

The sections of the Waterworks Clauses Acts 
(1863, and part of 1847) directly or indirectly 
enabling Local Authorities to place some check 
upon the waste of water in domestic services, are 
the following :— 


The Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847. 

Sec. 28 Empowers the undertakers to break up 
streets, &c., for the purpose of supplying water to 
the inhabitants of the district. 

Sec. 44 Requires the undertakers to lay down 
communication pipes and other necessary works to 
any dwelling-house (under to/. rental) situated in 
any street where they have laid pipes (i.) either at 
the request of the owner, or (ii.) at the request of the 
occupier, and upon payment or tender of the pro- 
portion of water-rate in respect of such house by 
this or the Special Act, made payable in advance. 
Such reasonable annual rent for such pipes to be 
charged as may be agreed upon, or as may be 
settled by two Justices. 

Under these circumstances, the undertakers are 
enabled to employ efficient workmen and fix proper 
fittings. . ; 

Sec. 48 Empowers the owner or occupier, having 
paid or tendered to the undertakers the portion 
of the water-rate as indicated in Sec. 44, to open 
the ground and lay leaden or other communication- 
pipes between his premises and the undertakers 
pipes, provided 

1. That he has obtained the consent of the 
owner and occupier of the intervening ground ; 

2. That the pipes are of a strength and 
material to be approved by the undertakers ; 

3. That fourteen days’ notice has been given 
to the undertakers. ; 

Sec. 49 Requires the owner or occupier to give 
two days’ notice of day and hour when communi- 
cation is intended to be made. Communication to 
be made under superintendence and according to 
the directions of the undertakers’ surveyor, or other 
officer appointed, unless such surveyor or other 
officer fail to attend at the time mentioned in the 
notice. ; 

Sec. so Enacts that the bore of such communi- 
cation-pipe shall not exceed the prescribed limits ; 
or, if no limit has been prescribed. 4 in. ; except 
with the consent of the undertakers. 

Sec. 52 Gives owner or occupier the same 
privileges as the undertakers as to breaking up 
roads. 


It will be evident to the Student, after a 
perusal of these Sections, that the undertaker’s 
control over a domestic supply is limited to the 
communication-pipe, and does not extend to the 
fittings. 

Sec. 54 Applies only to intermittent systems, and 
enables the undertakers to require the consumer 
to provide a proper cistern, ball and stop cock, and 
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to keep them in repair. It has been held that the 
undertakers cannot enforce the provision of a valve 
instead of a plug-cock. 

Sec. 56, In continuation of Sec. 54, empowers the 
undertakers to repair such cistern, and to recover the 
expense. 

Sec. 57 Gives power of entry to the surveyor or 
other person acting under the authority of the under- 
takers, for the purpose of detecting waste or misuse 
of water. 

Secs. 58 and 59 Impose penalties on misappro- 
priation of the water; and 

Sec. 60 Imposes a penalty upon any person who 
shall wilfully or carelessly break, injure, or open any 
lock, cock, valve, &c., the property of the under- 
takers. 

The Waterworks Clauses Act, 1863. 

Sec. 12. A supply of water for domestic purposes 
shall not include a supply of water for cattle, or for 
horses, or for washing carriages where such horses 
or carriages are kept for sale or hire by a common 
carrier, or a supply for any trade, manufacture, or 
business, or for watering gardens, or for fountains, 
or for any ornamental purpose. 

Water used for watering a horse and washing a 
carriage has, however, been held to be used for 
**domestic purposes” within the meaning of an 
enactment similar to the above section Water 
used for a pleasure garden was held to be for a 
**domestic purpose.” 

Sec. 14 Gives the undertakers power to let meters, 
cisterns, pipes, &c., on hire. 

Sec. 16 Empowers the undertakers to cut off the 
supply, if any of the provisions of the Act are 
contravened. 

Sec. 17 Imposes a penalty upon the consumer 
for waste of water through non-repair of pipes, 
taps, &e. 

Sec, 18 imposes penalty upon misappropfriation of 
water, 

Sec. 19 Imposes penalty upon any alteration to 
service, as follows: ‘‘It shall not be lawful for the 
owner or occupier of any premises supplied with 
water by the undertakers, or any other person, to 
affix, or cause or permit to be affixed, any pipe or 
apparatus to a pipe belonging to the undertakers, 
or to a communication or service-pipe belonging to 
or used by such owner, occupier, consumer, or other 
person, or to make any alteration in any such com- 
munication or service-pipe, or®in any apparatus 
connected therewith, without the consent, in every 
such case, of the undertakers.” 

Sec. 20 Imposes a penalty upon any person using 
the undertakers’ water without agreement. 


The powers possessed by a Local Authority for 
the prevention or suppression of waste in domestic 
connexions may be summarised as follows :— 

1. Where the dwelling-house is under 10/. 
rental, and a request has been made by the owner 
er occupier for a supply of water, the Local 
Authority have control over workmanship, 
materials, and choice of fittings. 

2. Where the owner or occupier makes his 
own connexion, the Local Authority may super- 
intend the communication or junction with their 
pipes, in such case the communication to be made 
under their direction. The communication-pipes 
to be of a strength and material to be approved 
by the undertakers, the bore not to exceed the 
prescribed limit, or, if no limit, 3 in. 

3. The Local Authority has power to enter 
any house supplied by them with water, between 
the hours of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m., for the purpose of 
detecting waste or misuse of water. 

4. Where the supply is intermittent the Local 
Authority may require the provision of a proper 
cistern to hold the water so supplied with a ball 
and stop-cock in the pipe bringing the water 
from the works of the Local Authority to such 
cistern ; also to require that such cistern, &c., 
shall be kept in proper repair so as to prevent 
waste ; also to, themselves, repair such cistern, 
&c., and recover the expense. 

5. Power to impose a penalty for waste of 
water through non-repair of pipes, &c. 

6. Power to impose a penalty for any alterstion 
to service without the consent, in each case, of 
the Local Authority. 

7. Power to cut off the water if any of the pro- 
visions of the Act are contravened. 

These powers are utterly inadequate to the 
proper control over a waterworks, and as it is 
unusual for a Local Authority (especially a Rural 
Authority) to go to the expense of a Special Act, 
so-called ‘‘ Water Regulations,” which, however, 
cannot be legally enforced, are not infrequently 
formally passed and published by the Local 
Authority, and generally attain the required 
result. 

To meet the difficulty of not having sufficient 
control over domestic fittings, a system of testing 
and stamping fittings was introduced in 1883 by 
Mr. Ernest Collins, M.Inst.C.E., the Engineer 
to the New River Company (London). Mr. 


developed extensively; and there has been a 
material improvement in the quality of the fittings. 
Manufacturers who were at first antagonistic to 
the arrangements, have become strong supporters 
of the system ; insomuch that the use of untested 
and unstamped fittings is, in the district of the 
company mentioned, almost the exception ; 
and where such fittings are used, they are 
invariably of the same strength and proportions, 
and in accordance with the regulations adopted 
by the company.” 

The same system had been previously (1873) 
introduced at Liverpool, with the same object, 
by the engineer, Mr. G. F. Deacon, M.Inst.C. E. 
Of this system, Mr. Deacon says :—‘‘ Very little 
difficulty was experienced. Naturally the plumbers 
at first rebelled, but in a short time they were 
glad to have their names put on the backs of the 
waste-water notices.” 

Where new connexions are to be made with 
the undertakers’ pipes for domestic or other 
supply, it is now almost universally the practice 
for the undertakers to tap the main themselves, 
and lay, at their own expense, the communication- 
pipe to the fence or frontage well (if there be one) 
forming the boundary of the street or highway 
in which their main is situated. At the 
termination of the pipe a stop-cock is fixed, 
to which the consumer attaches his own 
work. There has been much discussion as 
to the advisability or otherwise of the practice 
of fixing outside stop-cocks, but in a rural 
system, at any rate, there can be little doubt as 
to its usefulness. The principal advantages are 
(1) Facility with which water can be turned off 
by the undertakers in the case of waste, or when 
premises are unoccupied ; (2) Facility afforded 
for detecting waste in mains or connexions. This 
stop-cock, and all other cocks or taps used 
throughout the premises, should be of the screw- 
down type. The following are the requirements 
of the New River Company :—“ All taps must 
be fitted with loose valves ; and such valves must 
be lifted by the spindle, and must not be 
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dependent upon the pressure of water for opening. 
They must be fitted with washers of oil-dressed 
leather, and for hot water with vegetable fibre of 
the best quality. Stop-taps must have set screws 
to secure flanges. The word ‘inlet’ must be 
distinctly marked on the inlet side of the tap. 
They must be made with screwed ends and 
unions. Spindles must, in all cases, be of gun- 
metal. All other parts may be of brass, of good 
suitable quality. Screw-down fittings must have 
four threads of spindle in the cover when closed ” 
(fig. 52). 

It is essential that all overflow pipes from 
cisterns, baths, &c., be constructed as warning- 
pipes—the mouth of such warning-pipe to be 
conspicuously placed so that any waste cannot 
fail to draw immediate attention. Onno account 
must any overflow be allowed to escape directly 
into any waste-pipe or drain, An important 
point is to see that all pipes are properly 
protected from the action of frost. This is rarely 
attended to, and consequently the waste during 
the winter months from burst pipes and taps, as 
well as the unnecessary expenditure of water 
caused by leaving taps running to prevent what 
should have been rendered impossible, is often 
enormous. 

Instead of making a separate connexion for 
each house, where the houses are close together 
and are of small rental, it is usually the custom 
for the undertakers to erect stand-posts.or pillars 
from which the inhabitants of the houses can 
obtain their supply. 

To facilitate this practice Sec. 9 of the ‘‘ Public 





‘“‘Where a Rural Sanitary Authority have 
provided a stand-pipe for the supply of water to 
any portion of their district, they may recover 
water-rates or water-rents from the owner or 
occupier of every dwelling-house within 200 ft, 
of any such stand-pipe, in the same manner in 
all respects as if the supply had been given on the 
premises. 

Provided that if any such dwelling-house has, 
within a reasonable distance, and from other 
sources, a supply of wholesome water sufficient 
for the consumption and use of the inmates of the 
house, no water-rate or water-rent shall be 
recoverable from the owner or occupier of the 
house unless and until the water supplied by 
means of such stand-pipes is used by the inmates 
of the house.” 

Stand-pipes consist of a }-in. or #-in. pipe 
running up a post or convenient wall terminating 
in a tap fixed at such a height as will easily allow of 
a pail or bucket being placed under it when being 
filled (fig. 53). The pipe is protected from the fros 
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Fug. 53 


by means of a wooden or iron casing—the space 
between the casing and the pipe being filled with 


sawdust or other non-conducting substance. The 
stand-pipe frequently consists of a strong cast-iron 
hollow pillar the foot of which is firmly bedded 
into the ground, the water-pipe passing up the 
centre. The tap for drawing off the water may 
be either a screw-down valve-cock or a self- 
closing cock. ‘The latter is sometimes unsatis- 
factory with very high pressures. A stop-cock 
should always be inserted between the main and 
the stand-pipe to cut off the supply when the 
latter is being repaired. A grating should be 
placed under the tap, with a drain to carry away 
the waste water. A small tap is frequently 
placed at the foot of the stand-pipe to act as a 
frost-cock ; the stop-cock is closed and the water 
in the stand-pipe emptied by allowing the water 
to flow away into the drain by means of the frost- 
cock. 

Small connexions are generally made with the 
mains by means of ferrules, which consist of 
small brass elbows, one end of which is screwed 





(fig. 54) into a hole drilled and tapped into the 
top of the main; the other end has a union for 
attaching to the lead or wrought-iron service-pipe- 
a ee 
ALTERATIONS TO HOoTEL, Hastincs.—T 
Hastings Queen’s Hotel has recently undergone 
alterations under the supervision of Mr, Arthur 








Collins says ‘‘The system then introduced has 


Health (Water) Act, 1878,” enacts as follows :— 


Wells, architect, of Hastings. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, NORTH PECKHAM.—On 
the 1st inst. All Saints’ Church, Davey-street, Sumner- 
road, was consecrated by the Bishop of Rochester. 
The church is built of red brick and Bath stone dres- 
sings, and is in the Early English Gothic Style. The 
architect was Mr. Walter Planck, The seating 
accommodation is for a congregation of 800. The 
choir and sanctuary are provided with a high altar 
and reredos within a poliginal apse. The nave 
walls and roof are continuous with those of the 
chancel, and the roofs are of solid timbers and 
waggon-headed type. A groined and vaulted crypt 
is arranged under the choir, sanctuary, and two 
transepts, with a staircase at the north-east corner. 
This part of the building will form the choir vestry, 
and be also used for religious instruction. The 
ridge line of the roof is continuous from east to 
west, with a Jeaded bell-turret and spire over the 
chancel arch some 45 ft. high. [For the daily 
services a morning chapel is provided on the 
south-east angle. Under the western arcade is 
the baptistry, and there are two side aisles and a 
north-west porch. The seating and choir-stalls are 
constructed of oak, and the stained-glass windows 
by Messrs. Clayton & Bell are placed in the apses 
of the sanctuary, morning chapel, and baptistry. A 
large organ with oak case is in course of erection in 
the organ-loft in the north transept, by Messrs. 
Norman Brothers & Beard, of Norwich. The 
pulpit is of wrought-iron, and this and the other 
ironwork is by Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds. The 
tiling was supplied and laid by Messrs. Millington, 
Wisdom, & Co. The alabaster reredos, font, marble 
steps, and carving throughout the church. have been 
executed by Messrs. Daymon & Son. The mosaic 
panel in the reredos is from a cartoon by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, the subject being ‘‘The Last 
Supper,” The heating has been executed by Messrs. 
Wontner, Smith, Grey, & Co. The contractors 
were Messrs. James Smith & Sons, of South 
Norwood. The church, with clubhouse and equip- 
ment, is stated to have cost more than 30,000/. 

CHURCH OF ST. DAVID, FLEUR-DE-LIS, MON- 
MOUTH. — The Bishop of Llandaff consecrated 
recently the new church, dedicated to St. David, 
situated between Fleur-de-Lis and Pengam. The 
new church is built on Cae Twmpin. The church 
will seat 400 persons, and is designed in the Per- 
pendicular style, and consists of nave, chancel, and 
vestry, with entrance-porch and bell-turret. The 
external walls are built of Twynmito native blue 
stone, relieved with Bath freestone dressings. The 
chancel floor is laid with tesselated tiles, and the 
windows in the nave and chancel are filled with 
cathedral stained glass. Above the altar a 
three-light memorial window has been placed to the 
memory of the late Mr. and Mrs. David Anthony, 
of Fleur-de-Lis House. The whole of the wood- 
work is stained and varnished. The cost of the 
church is 1,500/. The building contract was 
entrusted to Messrs. Thos. Williams & Son, of 
Cwmdows, Newbridge, Mon., and the whole of the 
work was carried out under the supervision of the 
architect, Mr. E. M. Bruce-Vaughan, of Cardiff. 

MODEL LODGING HousE, LEITH.—The model 
lodging-house which has just been erected by the 
Corporation of Leith in Parliament-street was 
opened on the 2gth ult., by Bailie Archibald. The 
building is 90 ft. in length by 43 ft. in width. It 
has a height of four stories above the basement. 
On the basement-floor there is a cooking and dining- 
hall, 38 ft. in length by 34 ft. in width, furnace- 
room, clothes-drying apparatus, men’s washing- 
house, and house washing-house, with two open 
airing-courts at the back. A reading-room 39 ft. 
long and 35 it. wide is situated on the ground-floor. 
An entrance-hall gives access to the building. 
Lavatories, bath-rooms, superintendent’s house and 
office are also provided. ‘Fhe three floors above 
consist of dormitories. There are six dormitories, 
twenty-eight enclosed beds being fitted up in each, 
making in all 163 beds. The lodging-house is 
supplied with fire-hydrants, and low-pressure heat- 
ing apparatus. The plans were designed by the 
late Mr. James Simpson, and were executed by his 
son, Mr. Geo. Simpson, Burgh Architect. The 
total cost of the building and furnishings is between 
5.0007. and 6,000/. 

CLERGY HousE, LEEDS.—A corner-stone of a 
new clergy house, to be built in connexion with the 
Leeds Parish Church, was laid on the sth inst., by 
Lady Frederick Cavendish. The site of the new 
building is at the rear of the church, facing into the 
Calls. The architects for the building are Messrs. 
Chorley & Connon, and the contractors for the 
various trades, Messrs. G. Burnell, Tomlinson, & 
Son, J. Lindley, Thomas Moore, Watson & Worsnop, 
Greenwood Bros., and Messrs. Teale & Somers. 

MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, BURTON-ON-TRENT.— 
Municipal buildings have been provided at Barton- 
on-Trent by converting and adding to the block of 
buildings known as St. Paul’s Institute. The new 
wing, which contains the Council-chamber, has been 
carried out in Late Decorated style throughout, and 
is built with best red facing bricks from Messrs. 
J. King & Co., of Stourbridge, and with Ancaster 
Stone dressings on the exterior, the whole of the 
interior—corridors and staircases—being faced with 
Corsehill and Mansfield Woodhouse stones. The 
general arrangement of the reception-rooms and 
Offices is as follows :—The Mayor’s entrance under 





the tower gives access to a hall with porch, 
separated by glass screen doors with the town 
arms thereon. <A porter’s lodge is provided here 
and a small waiting-piace. These are enclosed 
by an arcading of three arches, supported 
on polished red granite bases and_ shafts. 
The Town Surveyor’s private office and two 
of his drawing offices open out into the hall, 
and a connexion with the public or Town 
Hall is also provided. Tke grand staircase 
provides communication with the Council offices 
on the first floor, ‘Two cloak-room lavatories, 
tiled throughout on the walls by Messrs. 
Minton, Hollins, & Co., of Stoke, have been pro- 
vided off the staircase, and fitted up with oak 
screens, Devonshire-marble ranges, and Twyford’s 
basins and other apparatus. Two committee- 
rooms are provided on the upper floor, together with 
the Mayor's parlour, finished in wainscot-oak, and 
his worship’s retiring-room. The town-clerk’s office 
is in cluse contiguity to the Council-chamber, and 
from which access is obtained at the north end 
to another corridor with separate staircases to 
the lower floor and to the public entrance from 
the street. In this corridor are arranged three 
offices for the town-clerk’s staff, strong-room, stores, 
lavatory, and office for the medical officer. Two 
spare offices are provided on the second-floor. In 
the new wing on the ground-floor, which has a 
separate entrance from the street, are the public 
rates’ office, and other offices for officials. A house 
for the caretaker is also incorporated with the 
block of offices. Cellars, vaults for heating and 
electric transformer, &c., are provided in the base- 
ment. The Council-chamberz, 53 ft. by 30 ft. and 
21 ft. in height, is panelled in oak throughout from 
floor to ceiling, fumed and wax-polished, and the 
whole of this work has been executed by Mr. J. 
Thompson, of Peterboro’. It is divided into five 
bays at the sides and three at the ends. Nine of 
the side bays are filled with three-light windows, 
enriched with stained glass by Messrs. Burlison & 
Grylls, of London, and contain shields charged with 
the armorial bearings of the Mayors who have 
passed the chair since the charter of incorporation, 
and continued by other shields charged with St. 
George’s Cross, to be removed and filled as other 
Mayors succeed to civic responsibilities. The east 
end of the room is divided from the main part 
by three arches, and is apportioned to the public, a 
separate access thereto with stone staircase being 
provided. ‘The work in the ceiling has been carried 
out by Messrs. Cordingley & Son, of Bradford, and 
it has been decorated in ivory and white and gold 
by Mr. Powell, of Lincoln. Messrs. Hardman & 
Powell, of Birmingham, are responsible for all the 
polished bronzed fittings and furniture, and Messrs. 
Homan & Rodgers, of Manchester, for the polished 
oak-block floor, as well as for all the fireproof floors 
throughout this building. The chairs in this room 
are all upholstered in crimson leather, with the 
Corporation monogram in gold, and have been 
executed and supplied by Messrs. Chamberlain, 
King, & Jones, of Birmingham, from the architect's 
designs. The office fittings, which are all in oak, 
have been executed by Messrs. Lowe & Son, under 
the combined instructions of the Borough Surveyor, 
Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, and the architect, Mr. 
Reginald Churchill, of Burton-on-Trent. The 
electric installation throughout the whole block of 
buildings has been carried out by Messrs B, 
Verity & Sons, of London and Birmingham. 
The Town Hall portion of the premises has not 
been considerably altered from its original state as 
St. Paul’s Institute. Thorough renovation has been 
carried out, and new oak panelled and traceried 
porches have been erected at the main entrance. 
This room is 80 ft. by 4o ft. There are also seven 
anterooms attached. Attached to this portion of 
the building is the annexe or reception-room—63 ft. 
by 23 ft. 6 in. The whole of the works have been 
carried out under the architect's personal superin- 
tendence, with Mr. S. Needham as clerk of the 
works, and the other contractors not heretofore 
mentioned are Mr. J. Pickering, who has executed 
the plumbing, painting, &c.; Messrs. Nicholls & 
Clarke, of Shoreditch, London, the leaded-up lights 
and other glasswork; Messrs Baird, Thompson, & 
Co., of Birmingham, the hot-water arrangements, 
which are on the low-pressure system, with Beeston 
radiators supplied direct from Beeston, Nottingham. 
The oak and stone carving throughout has been 
executed by Mr. Roddis, of Birmingham. The 
general contractors were Messrs. T. Lowe & Sons, 
of Burton-on-Trent. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL, STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON. — On the 8th inst. the new infectious 
diseases hospital in the Birmingham-road, Stratford- 
on-Avon, was opened, The buildings consist of five 
separate blocks. These are (1) the administration 
block ; (2) suite of offices, embracing disinfector, 
washing-house, laundry, mortuary, and discharging- 
rooms ; (3) scarlet fever pavilion block; (4) diph- 
theria block; (5) typhoid, quarantine, or private 
patients’ block. These blocks are all isolated and 
separated from each other, the infected buildings 
having the 4o ft. zone separating them from the 
boundary fence. The area enclosed within the fence 
is about 1# acres, and the standard number of 
patients to be accommodated is twenty (the popula- 
tion to be served by the hospital being about 22,000). 
The accommodation afforded by each block consists 





of a male and female ward, separated by a nurses’ 
duty-room, with fixed inspection-windows overlooking 
the wards. Attached or appended to each ward are 
small wings containing bath-room, lavatory, and 
water-closet, covered verandahs in front. The scarlet 
fever wards contain 156 superficial feet of floor space 
and 2,028 cubic feet per patient. The other ward 
blocks contain 216 superficial feet and 2,700 cubic 
feet per patient. The wards are all ventilated by 
double-hung sash-windows, with hopper fanlights 
above, inlet gratings at or near to the floor level 
beneath each bed, the outlet ventilation being by 
vertical shafts through the roof, and air-flues placed 
between the smoke-flues of each ward. All vertical 
angles and most of the horizontal angles have been 
rounded off. In each ward is a double Shorland’s 
Manchester warm-air grate. The walls are built 
hollow, and are plastered internally with adamantine 
cement plaster, finished with Duresco distemper. 
The floors are of narrow-boarded pitch-pine, waxed 
and polished on the surface. The baths are of the 
hospital ‘‘ wheel” type, and, standing in the lavatory 
or bath-chamber, may be used there or wheeled to 
the bed-side of the patient, as desired. The hot- 
water is generated by gas-boilers of the multitubular 
description, placed in the passages, and serve the 
double duty as generators of hot-water and heating 
the passages and wings. The hot-water pipes are 
passed along the wall of the water-closet to heat 
closet and prevent freezing. The total cost has 
been 5,640/. The buildings have been designed in 
accordance with the general instructions received 
from the joint committee by the architect Mr. A. H. 
Campbell. 

RESTORATION OR BASLOW CHURCH, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—After undergoing internal restoration, the 
parish church of St. Anne, Baslow, was reopened 
on the roth inst. A couple of months ago the 
edifice was placed under the care of Mr. J. D. 
Webster, architect, of Sheffield, Mr. Samuel 
Hibberd, of Baslow, having been entrusted with the 
contract. The new. oak reredos was designed by 
the architect. 

BAPTIST CHAPEL, HILLHEAD, LANARKSHIRE. — 
On the roth inst. Mr. J. Parker Smith, M.P., laid 
the memorial-stone of the new mission halls in con- 
nexion with Hillhead Baptist Church. The halls, 
which have been designed by Mr. Bryden, architect, 
Glasgow, are situated in Douglas-street, Partick. 

SCHOOLS, HORNSEY.—The Stationers’ Company 
have recently built a new school at Hornsey, which 
was opened a few days ago. ‘The building has 
cost nearly £14,000, and covers an area of 7,600 
square feet. It was erected from designs by Mr. 
G. Gordon Stanham, and is planned to afford 
accommodation for 250 scholars. The design of 
the building is fourteenth-century Gothic. 

NEW CHURCH, ALDRINGTON, SUSSEX.—On the 
gth inst. the Bishop of Chichester laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the new Church of St. Philip, East 
Aldrington. The church will be in the Early 
English style, and capable of holding goo persons. 
The entire edifice will not be completed at first, but 
when it is finished it will consist of a nave and aisle, 
with chancel, morning chapel, and two vestries, It 
will be surmounted by a spire. The architect is 
Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, while Messrs. Longley & Co., 
of Crawley, are the contractors. 

NEW BUILDING IN ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDIN- 
BURGH.—The Prudential Assurance Company of 
London, says the Scotsman, has bought the London 
Hotel, St. Andrew-square, and their architect, Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., is preparing plans for a 
new building, to be erected on the site next year. 

PARISH HALL, &c., MIDDLESBROUGH. —The 
foundation-stone of a new parish hall and Sunday- 
school for the parish of St. Peter’s, Middlesbrough, 
was laid on the r4th inst., by Sir Raylton Dixon. 
The building consists of two floors. The lower 
floor will be used as a Sunday-school, and the upper 
floor as a parish hall to seat about 4oo. The 
building is being carried out from the designs of 
Messrs. R. Lofthouse & Son, architects, Middles- 
brough. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SANITARY MEASURES FOR HAMBURG. — Ac- 
cording to a recent report of the British Consul- 
General at Hamburg the continuance of the great 
work of sanitary organisation occupied the chief 
place among the important events of the year 1893. 
The principal feature was the completion of the new 
waterworks, which had to be pushed on by ceaseless 
labour day and night, the previous supply being 
in quality as bad as it could be, and the outbreak of 
cholera called for a prompt and radical remedy. 
The works are divided into two separate portions at 
some distance apart, the reservoirs where the water 
is received and allowed to settle, and the filter- 
beds on to which it flows after treatment at the 
former. The scale of the work is immense, 
and nothing that money, science, or skill 
could effect has been spared. The estimated cost, 
346,000/., was increased to 500,000/. by the comple- 
tion of the works, and when buildings in construc- 
tion for the Hygienic Institution thereat for the 
purpose of effectual observation and supervision are 
completed, this latter amount will be considerably 
exceeded. The construction of a new and elaborate 
disinfecting institution, and a furnace for the destruc- 
tion of rubbish, was resolved upon early in the year, 
and the reorganisation of the Hygienic Institution was 
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concluded. Amongst its many functions is included 
the supervision of articles of consumption for daily 
use. Many of the streets have been newly paved 
with asphalte, dressed stone, and wood, and shortly 
the present tramcars drawn by horses or steam- 
engines will be replaced by electrical cars. These 
and other measures have been costly, but a great 
improvement in the health of the city was manifest 
throughout 1893, the normal death-rate of 25 and 26 
per 1,000 having declined to 16, and not having 
reached 20 per 1,000 since. 

SEWERAGE OF ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. — 
An inquiry was held at the Public Hall, Erdington, 
recently, by Colonel Ducat, R.E., with respect to 
an application made by the Aston Rural Sanitary 
Authority to the Local Government Board to 
sanction a loan of 1,150/. for extension of sewers 
within the district. The engineer, Mr. J. E. 
Willcox, C.E., of Birmingham, having explained 
the plans, the Inspector proceeded to make an 
inspection of the district. ‘There was no opposition 
to the application. 

SEWERAGE QUESTION AT STAFFORD.—A Local 
Government Board inquiry was held on the 2nd inst. 
at the Guildhall, Stafford, before Colonel Ducat, one 
of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, 
into the application of the Corporation of Stafford 
for power to borrow the sum of 45.000/. for the pur- 
pose of providing a complete system of sewerage for 
the borough. In opening the case for the Corpora- 
tion, the Town Clerk said that Stafford had peculiar 
physical difficulties, through lying so low in a valley, 
which had to be overcome. The gradients were so 
small that all the sewerage would necessarily have 
to be pumped. He asked that they might be allowed 
to proceed with the internal sewering of the town, so, 
as to save time. A number of experiments had been 
carried out with the sewerage and with slop-closets 
with the best results. ‘The scheme, which embraces 
sewerage of the town, erection of refuse destructors 
and pumping machinery, was then explained by Mr. 
]. E. Willcecx, of Birmingham, consulting engineer. 
The Inspector then proceeded to view the works. 

THE NEw RAILWAY INTO LONDON.—The cere- 
mony of cutting the first sod of the extension of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company to London was performed on the 13th inst, 
at St. John’s-wood, by the Countess of Wharncliffe. 
The new line will be about 100 miles in length, and 
will provide an entirely independent route from 
Lancashire and Yorkshire to London, placing 
Chesterfield, Nottingham, Loughborough, Leicester, 
Lutterworth, Rugby, and other places on the main 
trunk line, besides providing railway accommodation 
te extensive districts either at present entirely 
neglected or inadequately served with such facilities 
of transit. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW, CHRIST CHURCH, ASH- 
DOWN ForEstT.—A stained-glass window, consisting 
of three lights, has just been erected at the west end 
of Christ Church, Ashdown Forest, to the memory 
of Mr. Elphinstone Barchard. The subject of the 
window is Christ blessing little children. The work 
has been executed by Messrs. Powell & Son, of 
Whitefriars, London. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, MOSELEY BAPTIST 
CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE.—A window has just 
been placed in the north transept of the Baptist 
Church, Oxford-road, Moseley, in memory of the 
late Mr. S. A. Daniell. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. John Hardman & Co. 

WINDOW, CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, TRURO. 
—A stained-glass window has been placed in the 
lecture-hall of the Congregational Church, Truro. 
The window, supplied by Messrs. T. & W. Farmiloe, 
Westminster, and fitted by T. Solomon & Co., of 
Truro, comprises three lights, the centre portraying 
Christ blessing little children. 

Winpbow, Hoty TRINITY CHURCH, BESS- 
BOROUGH-GARDENS.—A stained-glass window has 
just been unveiled in Holy Trinity Church, Bess- 
borough-gardens, S.W., to the memory of Mr. 
J. E. Shearman, who was closely connected with 
the parish for nearly forty years. The subject 
represented is ‘‘ The Good Shepherd.” The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. Joseph Chater & 
Sons, of London. 

WINDOw, ST. MICHAEL'S, BARNES.—A single- 
light window in memory of Lady Henrietta Owen 
was unveiled on the rst inst. in St. Michael’s 
Church, Barnes. It represents St. Anne as the 
mother of the Virgin, holding a book and triple 
crown, and robed in delicate colours, the window 
being on the north side of the church. The back- 
ground consists of a screen with jewelled borders, 
a border in colour also surrounds the whole, the 
pattern being copies of old glass. Mr. Kitson, the 
rector, has set to work with great energy towards 
filling all the windows, this being the eighth 
executed by the artists, Messrs. Percy Bacon & 
Brothers. 

oe ee 
FOREIGN AND COLONTAL. 

FRANCE,—A committee has been formed to raise 
a monument at the Cemetery of Montmartre to the 
memory of Gustave Lévy, the engraver, whose death 
we recently announced. —At the Palace of Versailles 
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supposed to have been carried out under the orders 
of Marie Antoinette.——The authorities at Paris 
took over officially last Sunday two new pieces of con- 
struction ; the syphon sewage-tube under the Seine at 
Asniéres, constructed under the direction of M. 
Berlier, engineer ; and part of the buildings of the 
new barrack ‘‘des Célestins,” built from the plans 
of M. Jacques Hermant, on the Boulevard Henri 


IV., near the Pont du Sully. —— As a com- 
plement to the Metropolitan Railway scheme 
the Paris Municipal Council are considering 


the prolongation of the Auteuil viaduct to the 
terminus at Vaugirard.—The old hétel of Mdme. 
Du Barry is being restored, and the quarters of the 
Syndical Chamber of Jewellery and Silversmiths’ 
work of Paris are to be transferred to that building. 
——The Académie des Beaux-Arts has elected Mr. 
R. W. Macbeth a foreign and corresponding mem- 
ber in the section of ‘‘ Gravure,” to fill the vacancy 
left by the death of a former member.——At Rouen 
last Sunday was inaugurated the monument erected 
to the memory of Pouyer-Quertier. The monument 
is the joint work of M. Alphonse Guilloux, sculptor, 
and M. Jules Adeline, architect ; and consists of a 
pedestal six métres high, on which is a statue of 
the eminent statesman, At his feet two figures, 
personifying Agriculture and Industry, are offering 
him flowers. The design is completed by two 
bas-reliefs, illustrating the part taken by Pouyer- 
Quertier in the Treaty of Frankfort. A Committee 
of the Senate has approved of the scheme pre- 
sented by the Government for the improvement of the 
port of Havre.——The jury of the competition for 
the buildings to be.erected at Rouen for the 
National and Colonial Exhibition in 1896, has 
awarded the premiums as follows :—First premium, 
M. Georges Ruel, architect, of Rouen; second 
premium, M. Armand Lequeux, architect, also of 
Rouen; third premium, M. Georges Chedanne, 
architect, of Fontainebleau. The competition was 
confined to architects born or domiciled in the De- 
partment of ‘‘ Seine Inférieure.”——According to a 
plan actually deposited at the Mairie of Arras, the 
area now occupied by the fortifications of that town, 
which are to be demolished, will be occupied 
by a length of boulevards of 1,800 métres, 30 métres 
wide, and 3,700 métres length of fourteen-métre 
streets. ——A good many public works are about 
to be commenced in Algeria, among others a 
scheme for the construction of a bridge near 
Constantine, on the Oued-el-Kebir, at an estimated 
cost of 400,000 fr.—The death is announced of 
M. Sylvain Pinot, the oldest building contractor in 
Paris. 


GERMANY.—The Empress was present at the 
reconsecration of the Cathedral at Schleswig, which 
has been restored and added to. The principal 
addition has been to the West Front, which was left 
unfinished in the Middle Ages, in the shape of a 
clock-tower, 13 métres square and 113 métres in 
height, from designs by Baurath Adler. A large 
amount of restoration work was done, the paintings 
being entrusted to Herr Olbers. Several stained 
glass windows were presented by the Empress and 
others. ——Work on the Emperor William monu- 
ment, in the Schlossfreiheit at Berlin is now being 
carried on by night and day, with the aid of the 
electric light.——The fund provided by the 1871 
war indemnity for the building of the new Imperial 
Houses of Parliament is now closed. The total 
amount appropriated was, roughly, 1,200,000/., to 
which must be added 235,000/. for interest obtained. 
——tThe rebuilding of the Stettin Terminus, at 
Berlin, is to be taken in hand next spring. There 
are to be two spans, and the lines are to be raised 
over 12 ft., without any interruption to traffic.— 
The Municipality has decided to be represented at 
the 1896 Industrial Exhibition, and has appointed 
a committee to consider the nature and scope of the 
proposed exhibits. ——The committee for the erection 
of a monument to the late Grand Duke Ludwig IV. 
of Hesse has been unable to decide between the 
rival designs of Professors Eberlein, Schaper, and 
Von Rumann, and announces a further competition 
limited to these three sculptors. ‘The monument is 
to consist of an equestrian statue, to be set up 
opposite the castle at Darmstadt, and is not to cost 
more than 7,000/., exclusive of the pedestal.—— 
The castle chapel at Stuttgart, built in 1560 by 
Duke Christoph, a fine specimen of the Renaissance 
style, has recently been restored under the direction 
of ‘‘ Baumeister ’* Bayer. 

NEW RAILWAYS IN ROME AND NAPLES,— 
According to some recent Foreign Office Reports, 
the new railway from Rome to Viterbo, a distance 
of fifty-four miles, is open for traffic. The trains 
start from the new station of Trastevere, and the 
principal places brought into communication with 
Rome are Bracciano, Vetralla, and Ronciglione, 
the latter being reached by a branch line starting 
from Caprancia, a distance of five miles. Viterbo is 
a place which is sure to attract visitors, and the 
formerly large old town, the population of which is 
now reduced to 20,000, will reap some benefit for its 
trade by easier and more rapid means of access 
from and to the capital. Some other interesting 
places from an artistic point of view, such as 
Caprarola and Toscanella, .are also rendered 








some interesting decorative wall-paintings have been 
discovered under some of the wainscotting—land- 
scapes, flowerpieces, &c, They are, however, in very | 


more accessible, and archzeologists will be able 
to get much more easily to the ruins of ancient 
Veil by going to the station of La Storta, 124 miles 


bad preservation, and are to be restored.” They are 





from Rome.——The necessary plans have been pre 
pared for an ordinary narrow-gauge railway between 
Civita Vecchia and Tolfa, possibly with the intention 
of extending the line to Bracciano, but for the 
present the matter is left in abeyance, although both 
the municipalities interested and the provincia] 
authorities have agreed to contribute towards its 
construction.——The works of the line ‘‘ Barletta 
Spinazzola,” in the district of Naples, are proceeding 
regularly, and it is expected that they will be com. 
pleted early next year.——Owing to measures of 
economy forced on the Government by the financial 
crisis, neither the railway from Salerno to 
Sanseverino, nor the coast line from Battipaglia to 
Reggio have progressed much, but an important 
road joining the coast of Amalfi to that of Sorrento 
will shortly be completed. 
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WISCELLANEOUS., 


WICKHAM HALL, KENT.—In reference to this 
house, the additions to which were illustrated in our 
last issue, Mr. Walter Millard, the architect, writes 
to say that he should have included in the list of 
firms employed on the work the name of Messrs, 
Arrowsmith, whose solid parquetry is employed for 
laying several of the floors. 

LAUNDRY AND SANITARY EXHIBITION.—The 
second annual Laundry and Sanitary Exhibition was 
opened at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, on the 
7th inst., and will close to-day (Saturday). Like the 
previous exhibition, the present one comprises 
machinery and utensils of all kinds connected with 
the laundry-trade, but few exhibits that can have 
more than a general interest for our readers. The 
Blackman Ventilating Co. again practically demon- 
strate their system of rapid drying by means of two 
hot-air chambers side by side, but this has pre- 
viously been described in our pages, and the same 
remark applies to Messrs. Doulton & Co.'s large 
exhibit of water-softening apparatus. Messrs. John 
Gibbs & Sons, of Liverpool, show, at Stand 159, 
their patent automatic rain-water separator, an 
ingenious arrangement for collecting rain-water from 
roofs, while allowing the first-washings therefrom to 
escape—an improved ventilating-inlet shaft for the 
admission of fresh air without draught, and for 
allowing the air to be screened or disinfected, and an 
air-propelling and ventilation fan, provided with four 
blades. The Eagle Range and Foundry Co., of 
Regent-street, have, at Stand 47, a large exhibit of 
their ranges, &c. ; and Messrs. Twyford, of Hanley, 
show their enamelled fire-clay hospital sinks, &c. 
Among other firms who are represented, but whose 
exhibits do not call for special mention, are Messrs. 
Straker Whitworth, & Co., of Cannon-street, who 
show Andrew Howatson’s water-softener; Messrs. 
Meldrum Bros., Manchester, with the ‘‘ Meldrum” 
furnace, for burning practically all kinds of fuel and 
for improving defective draught; the ‘‘ We Soften 
Water ” Syndicate, Ltd., of Londow; the Mechani- 
cal Inventions Syndicate, Ltd., of London; Messrs. 
James Stott & Co., who show their ‘‘ chimney-breast 
exhauster,” &c. ; and Mr. A. T. Cooper, of London, 
who exhibits his patent suction and vacuum-pump. 

GLASGOW BUILDING TRADES EXCHANGE.—The 
first annual general meeting of the shareholders and 
subscribers of the Glasgow Building Trades Ex- 
change was held in the Exchange Rooms on the 
2gth ult., Colonel Bennett presiding. Mr. Cook, 
secretary, read the report, which showed that the 
balance at the credit of the association on Sep- 
tember 30 was 4117. 8s, 3d. There were 63 
shareholders holding 244 shares and 153 sub- 
scribers on the roll; 13 approved applicants were 
now waiting for admission. ‘The arbitration com- 
mittee had only once been called upon to act. 
Twenty-eight exhibitors have rented space in the 
rooms, representing an annual rental of 130/. Mr. 
Laird moved the adoption of the report, and Mr. 
M‘Gillivray, in seconding, claimed that the plas- 
terers’ labourers’ strike was now at an end, and that 
the victory which the masters had achieved was due 
in great part to their connexion with the Exchange. 

SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—In con- 
nexion with the course of lectures and demonstrations 
arranged by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association for 
sanitary officers, Professor Vivian B, Lewes, F.C.S., 
F.I.C., delivered the last of a seriés of five lectures 
on ‘‘ Combustion, and the influence of its Products 
on Health,” at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Monday evening. Mr. Young, of Battersea, 
presided. Professor Lewes, whose lecture was 
entitled ‘‘Smoke: its Production and Prevention,” 
said the use of bituminous coal for heating purposes 
in any form of grate gave rise to the escape of 
certain products of both complete and incomplete 
combustion, some of the latter forming the smoke 
with which the inhabitants of all large towns were 
so well acquainted. He proceeded to describe the 
processes by which smoke was formed, and remarked 
that if was rapidly diffused through the air by means 
of the air currents, and that it was manifest that if 
there were no means of removing it, the air would 
soon become perfectly opaque from its accumulation 
in large quantities. When, however, rain fell, it 
rapidly washed the air free from the suspended solid 
and liquid impurities which constituted the visible 
portion of smoke. Snow was even more efficacious 
than rain in doing this, and where the snow had 
fallen on the glass roof of a greenhouse, it would be 
noticed that when it melted it left behind a black 





deposit consisting of the solid matter which it 
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had collected in its passage through the air. 
{n cases where long drought prevented the rapid 
clearance of the air by this means the heavier of the 
solid particles settled by gravity, whilst the particles 
of carbon and carbonaceous organic matter were 
glowly oxidised by the oxygen and ozone into 
carbon dioxide, in which form the vegetation re- 
moved them from the air. The Professor dealt 
at some length with the formation of fog, and 
referred to the fact that the gaseous impurities 
ordinarily found in the atmosphere increased in 
quantity in foggy weather. Commenting upon 
several methods by which it had been proposed to 
prevent smoke, he observed that the adoption of 
anthracite as a fuel would undoubtedly reduce the 
smoke to a practical minimum, but it would be 
necessary to adopt new forms of stove in order to 
create the necessary draught for its consumption. 
The idea of consuming smoke by afterwards passing 
itover heated surfaces did not, as a rule, he con- 
tended, fulfil the expectations which were at one 
time formed for it. ‘There was no doubt that the 
great solution of the smoke trouble would come from 
the universal employment of gaseous fuel ; in fact, the 
advantages to be gained in the condition of the 
atmosphere by an extended use of gaseous fuel were 
undoubtedly enormous. Many proposals had been 
made for the filtration and washing of smoke, but 
in any such scheme the dilution of the substances 
they desired to get rid of by enormous volumes of 
air would introduce practical difficulties as great as 
those which dilution by water had introduced into 
the sewage question, and he did not think a solution 
of the trouble would be found in that direction. In 
conclusion, he thought their best chance of a ‘‘smoke- 
less city”’ was to be found in the intelligent con- 
sumption for fuel purposes of the chief products of 
their gasworks—coal-gas, and coke. A hearty vote 
of thanks was afterwards accorded to the lecturer, 
onthe motion of Mr. Alexander, seconded by Mr. 
Tidman, and supported by Mr. Dee. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF THE NoRTH-WESTERN 
HosPITAL, LONDON.—Ata meeting of the managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylums District, held in the 
hall of the London County Council, Spring Gardens, 
on the roth inst., Sir Edward Galsworthy, Chairman 
of the Board, presiding, the Committee of the 
North-Western Hospital reported that as the Board 
had decided to establish an installation of electric 
light in that hospital, they had consulted Professor 
Ayrton on the best method of doing so. His opinion 
was that where the number of lights required is only 
about 800 or goo, it is better and more economical to 
obtain the energy required from some large central 
station, provided the current can be obtained at 5d. 
orless per Board of Trade unit. The number of 
lights required at this hospital will be about 800, and 
on the whole Professor Ayrton is strongly in favour 
of the managers obtaining their supply from the 
Hampstead Vestry. The committee therefore 
recommended that the action of the committee in 
having engaged the services of Professor Ayrton to 
prepare a report on the question of lighting the 
North-Western Hospital by electricity, to prepare a 
specification for wiring the hospital, and to supervise 
the work, be approved and confirmed ; and that the 
offer of the Hampstead Vestry to supply electrical 
energy to the North-Western Hospital be accepted, 
the agreement in the matter to last for three years 
certain.—The report was agreed to. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE.—The second of the course 
of lectures on the Sanitation of Industries and 
Occupation, which is being given at the Sanitary 
Institute, 74A, Margaret-street, was delivered on the 
8th inst. by Mr. C. le Neve Foster, D.Sc., B.A., 
F.R.S., H.M. Inspector of Mines, Prof. of Mining, 
Royal College of Mining, Llandudno, the title of 
whose address was ‘‘On Quarrying of Various 
Kinds—Granite, Marble, Stone, Slate, Chalk, and 
Limestone.” Professor W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.D., 
occupied the chair. The lecturer began by giving 
several definitions of quarries, and remarked that 
they varied in different countries. He insisted upon 
the necessity of bearing this in mind when making 
comparisons between British and foreign statistics. 
He pointed out that in addition to stone, many 
metallic ores, gems, and even fossil fuel are obtained 
from workings open to the sky. The processes in 
use for ‘‘getting’’ minerals by hand and by 
machinery were described briefly, and a few words 
Were said about fire setting and the hydraulic 
methods of working mineral deposits. Actual 
examples of quarries in different countries were 
explained at some length, and then the lecturer 
passed on to methods of transport and the prepara- 
tion for the market. ‘The commonest accidents to 
which quarrymen are liable were mentioned, and a 
few words were said about diseases, but the lecturer 
Was of opinion that the question of diseases was 
scarcely ripe for discussion. In his opinion it 
required further investigation in the principal 
quarrying localities. In conclusion, he pointed out 
the effect of the new Quarries Act which comes into 
force upon January r next year. The lecture was 
illustrated by more than sixty lantern-slides, most of 
which had been specially prepared for the occasion. 
—The Quarterly Journal of the Sanitary Institute 
for October contains the principal papers and the 
addresses delivered at the Sanitary Congress at 
Liverpool, to which we devoted a good deal of space 
at the time, but could not of course give all the 
Papers in full, The discussions, however, are not 
included in the journal, 


GAs-F 1rRES.—Messrs, R. & A. Main send us an 
advertising circular in favour of the employment of 
gas-fires in hotels, as a saving of expense and 
labour, with illustrations of their gas-fires and the 
method of fixing them. In the advantage of the 
employment of this form of fire for hotel bedrooms 
we entirely concur, though we are not sure that its 
greatest usefulness would be realised by a system 
which keeps the key and power of turning on the 
fire in the hands of the hotel staff exclusively. The 
convenience of a gas-fire would be that the occupant 
of a bedroom could light it for a few minutes (even) 
when wanted, without the trouble of summoning 
servants and giving a regular order. A small meter 
would show the amount to be charged for it. There 
seems no reason why the customers at a hotel should 
not have the control of a gas-fire as much as of the 
gas or electric light. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL FIND, LLANDRINDOD CHURCH. 
—A find of undoubted archzeoiogical value, says the 
Western Mail, was made at Llandrindod on the 
1st inst., in the course of the demolition, for pur- 
poses of restoration, of the north wall of the ancient 
parish church of Llandrindod. While dislodging 
the stones of the wall in the interior of the church, 
a workman found on the level of the floor, embedded 
face downwards, what proved to be a stone rudely 
carved in bas-relief. The figure was that of a nude 
woman. ‘The stone was lodged in the wall as an 
ordinary one would be, the only striking outward 
mark being visible after the encrusting lime-wash 
had been removed. This mark was a rudely- 
chiselled cross, and it is thought was made upon 
the stone at the time it was placed in the church 
wall, so that it might be recognised. 

THE DEVON VOLUNTEER MEMORIAL, EXETER. 
—On the 26th ult. the Devon Volunteer Memorial 
Committee held a meeting at the Exeter Guildhall, 
under the presidency of the Right Worshipful the 
Mayor (Mr. Alderman Domville), for the purpose of 
meeting the author of the selected design (Mr. S. 
Greenslade), and settling details in connexion with 
the carrying out of the work. A letter was received 
from the Town Clerk intimating that the City 
Council approved of the design selected for the 
memorial, and assented to its being placed on the 
terrace on Northernhay, subject to the foundation 
being laid under the City Surveyor’s direction. A 
draft contractjwith Messrs. Hems & Son was sub- 
mitted and approved of. It was resolved that the 
memorial should include a bust in high relief of Sir 
John Bucknill. This will be placed in the panel 
overlooking Northernhay. The panel on the reverse 
side will bear an inscription, and a third panel will 
contain the names of the Committee of 1852 and 
the first officers commissioned by the Queen, 
including Major Rodway, of Torquay. In the 
fourth panel will be placed the names of the towns 
of the county of Devon which supplied Volunteers 
to the rst R.V. on its formation. 

RESTORATION OF THE BRISTOL Civic CRoss.— 
The ancient High Cross, which for so many centuries 
was one of the architectural features of old Bristol, 
is, saysthe Bristol Mercury, being most carefully 
restored. The date of its erection is generally 
accepted as A.D. 1373. It is made entirely of box- 
ground Bath-stone, which was originally coloured 
in blue, gold, and vermilion. It was first put up in 
Bristol at the intersection of the four most important 
streets in the city near the old Tolzey—Wine-street, 
High-street, Broad-street, nd Corn-street—to com- 
memorate a charter granted to the burgesses by 
King Edward III., and it had upon it statues 
representing the following Kings—John, Henry III., 
Edward I., and Edward III. Later, on, in 1633, it 
was raised and four more statues added, namely, 
Henry VI., Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. In 
1733 it was taken down and reconstructed in the 
centre of College-green. But thirty years later it was 
again pulled down on the plea that it was an obstruc- 
tion to the thoroughfare. The stones were then 
deposited in a corner of the cathedral, and lay there 
uncared for and almost forgotten until 1766, when 
Dean Barton gave them to Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
Bart., of Stour Head Park. The baronet had them 
rebuilt, stone for stone, in his park at a cost, it is 
recorded, of 300/; The present cross in College 
Green is a facsimile of its predecessor; it was 
erected in 1851 at a cost of 450/., but all the niches 
were left vacant. Five years later, however, the 
Freemasons of the province presented the statue of 
Edward III., by Thomas, the chief sculptor of the 
statues on the Houses of Parliament. The cross 
stood on the spot where the statue of the Queen now 
stands, and there it remained for thirty-seven years, 
z.é., until in 1888, when it was removed to its present 
position. Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter, 
were then commissioned to fill the remaining niches 
with statues precisely like the original still in 
their niches at Stourhead ; and they having made 
plaster casts of the latter, the work was carried out. 
The cross at Stourhead has latterly got into such a 
dilapidated state that fears have been entertained 
for its safety—so much so, indeed, that Sir Henry 
Hoare commissioned Mr. C. E. Ponting, F.S.A., of 
Lockeridge, Marlborough, the Architect and Diocesan 
Survevor for Wilts, to make a professional examina- 
tion of it. In a report thereon Mr. Ponting 
attributed the present dangcrous state of the cross 
not so much to the decay of the Bath stone as to the 
free use of iron dowels, cramps, &c., in its recon- 
struction in the last century. The expansion of the 





metal by oxidation has since split and burst the 


stonework in all directions, and he was of opinion 
that unless prompt measures were. taken for its 
preservation, the cross would fall down of its own 
accord, and at a very early date too. The result of 
this report has been that Messrs. Harry Hems & 
Sons have been entrusted with the task of renovating 
the cross, at an estimated cost of about soo/. 
HANOVER CHAPEL, REGENT-STREET.—At the 
laying of the foundation-stone of St. Anselm’s, 
Davies-street, last week, the Duke of Westminster, 
who has given a site for the church and vicarage, 
made a speech that in effect sounded the 
knell of Cockerell’s church in Regent - street, 
long known as Hanover Chapel, which is to 
be pulled down as soon as St. Anselm’s is com- 
pleted, and the proceeds will be devoted to the cost 
and endowment of the latter. The contract of 
Messrs. Walter Holt & Sons, Croydon, for 20,000/., 
for the new church and vicarage was accepted. A 
print, after J. H. Shepherd, of Hanover Chapel, 
was published in 1827, in ‘‘ Metropolitan Improve- 
ments.” 
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LEGAL. 
NUISANCE ON ACCOUNT OF VIBRATION 
IN MANCHESTER-STREET, W. 

THE case of Wise and others v. the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Company came before Mr. Justice 
Sterling in the Chancery Division on the roth inst. 

The facts of the case are shortly as follows :—The 
plaintiffs last April obtained an injunction restraining 
the defendants from carrying on their works at 
Manchester-street, W., in such a manner as to 
cause a nuisance to thé plaintiffs by vibration, the 
operation of which injunction was, however, 
suspended until September 5. At the hearing of the 
action for an injunction it was proved that vibration 
did exist to a considerable extent, but owing to the 
nature of the soil upon which the defendant's works 
are erected the task of preventing it from being 
communicated to the surrounding houses presented 
very great engineering difficulties. At the time the 
injunction was granted the defendants under the 
advice of several eminent engineers were endeavour- 
ing to overcome the difficulty by works intended to 
increase the rigidity of the bed or platform upon 
which the engines were rested, but their efforts 
appeared to be only partially successful, as the 
defendants had, since the granting of the injunction, 
determined to substitute for the reciprocating engines 
hitherto in use a new class of engines known as 
steam turbines, which can be used, it is alleged, 
without causing any vibration. The defendants 
accordingly have removed some of their old engines 
to one of their other stations, and have erected one 
turbine and ordered two others, which when in use 
will, it is hoped, enable them to supply all the 
necessary electric energy without having recourse to 
the oid class of engines. ‘The plaintiffs, however, 
alleged that the defendants, notwithstanding the 
injunction, had allowed the nuisance to continue, 
and moved for leave to issue a writ of sequestration 
against the defendants. 

After hearing the evidence, his Lordship asked if 
the defendants were willing to undertake not to use 
more than one reciprocating engine, besides the 
turbines, for a period of three weeks. The 
defendants consenting to this proposition, his Lord- 
ship said it appeared to him from the evidence that if 
the defendants worked three engines of the recipro- 
cating class a nuisance would be caused, but if they 
only used one there would be no such vibration as ta 
amount to a breach of the injunction. As he was 








anxious to be satisfied by a further experiment that 
that was so he should direct the motion to stand 
over for three weeks upon the undertaking of the 
defendants which had been already given. 

Mr. Graham Hastings, Q.C., and Mr, Beaumont 
appeared as counsel for the plaintiffs; and Mr. 
Vernon Smith and Mr. Waggett for the defendants, 


—+<»4—___ 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, NovemMBER 16. 


Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Mecting).— 
Mr. John F. C, Snell on “The Econgmics of Direct- 
Current Central Stations.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Junior Engineers.—Inaugural Meeting 
of Fourteenth Session. Presidential Address by Mr. 
Alexander Siemens. 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
—Mr. Charles Mason on “‘ Scavenging, Disposal of House 
Refuse.” 8 p.m. 

SaTuRDAY, NovEMBER 17. 

Institution of Junior Engineers.—Visit to the Glode 
new Printing-office and Linotype Machine Installation, 
367, Strand. 2.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers). —Inspection of the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Waterworks, Hampton. 3 p.m. 


Monpay, NovEMBER 19. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Paper by Mr. 
Frederick M. Gratton entitled, ‘‘ Notes upon the Archi- 
tecture of China.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Professor A. Wynter Blyth on “‘ Diseases of Animals in 
Relation to Meat Supply: Characteristics of Vegetables, 
Fruit, &c., unfit for food.” 8 p,m. 

Glasgow Philosophical Society (Architectural Section). 
—Presidential address by Mr. T. L. Watson. 


TuEspay, NovEMBER 20. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. Albert J, Durston 





on ‘The Machinery of War-Ships.” 8 p.m, 
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CONTRACTS—Continuca. . 












































































































Tenders 
Designs Architect, Surveyor 
Nature of Work. | By whom Advertised. | Premiums, to be Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. | re wae , p ofnte 
| dolivered. | Vered, 
| | —. 
*Cottage Hospital, Per Oe The Committee .,.... | 260, GBisccisseccecseses | Dec. 15 || Sewering, Egerton-strect .. --| Gorton (Lancs.) Loc, B. Lomax & Lomax...... | Nov, 98 
*Hotel, Newcastle, co. Down ............ +| Belfast and co. Down | Main Sewer, Culvert, &. .. -{ St. Helen's (Lancs.) | 
| Railway Company .. | oeccceee | Nodate || ‘ Corporation ........ | G. J. C. Broom do, 
*Chapel and Schoolroom ..... secceceeseees| English Presbyterian || *Roadmaking Works.....0-seeseeees seeee.| Fulham Vestry Cc. Botterill ee do, 
Church, Portmadoc.. Lt See do. *York Stone ...seeseeseeee Pererrrr ers eeee Greenwich Bd. of Wks. Official ..0+00 . _ do, 
| || Drainage Works, Larkbeare-house, Exeter] Devon County Council E. H. Harbottle Nov, 30 
| School, Pentre, Glam. .....ccccccccesecs Broughton School Bd. | J. RF. Lash.......- do, 
SSS = || *New Post Office, Wolverhampton... -| Com. of H. M. Works | Official ..+.++cees do, 
Police Station, Farnborough, Hants......) = se seese: Jas. Robinson ... Dec, } 
*Drainage and Sewerage Works..... -+-| East Ashford U.R.S.A. A. J. Burrows.... do, 
*Wrought Iron Railings ........+.. --| Islington Vestry...... | J. P. Barber ...0+ Dec. 3 
¢ CONTRACTS. Sewerage Works, Bracknell, Berks ..-| Easthampstead R.S.A.| W. H. Radford ...... do, 
School, near Buckingham ......... ..-| Thornborough Sch, Bd. G, Bennett & Sons.... do, 
*Making-up Roads ........ oo .+-| Beckenham Local Bd. | J. A. Angell ....cccee . do, 
*Sewer Works .......scccceecees ««-| Brentford Local Bd... | N. Parr ....seeeseeeee Dec. 4 
bested winters | *Gas Engineering and ey eee oe. ow xc School Bd. org & Jacques .. = 
ture rials chi » Surveyor, | *New Station, &. Malvern Wells ........ o W.R. C0. .cccceee Dificial cecccccsscvese 0, 
™ alae: : | a or Engineer. arene | *Alterations to Windows and Doors at | 
| = fl BRINIG! csnsccccsenee acccemmet seceeeee.| Folkestone School Bd. | J. Gardner ........ .| Dee. 5 
|| *Street Paving Stones ....seeeee -| Glasgow — Com... | Mr. Whyte ..cccccoee — 6 
a ee nee | Rotherham Sch. Bd... | H. L. Tacon .......... Nov. 20 || Hospital, Ruchill .......+seseeeeeee . 0. | @, eccveecccerees ec, 8 
Drainage Works, Thorpe, near Leeds ....; Rothwell Local Board | T,.H &W.E.Richardson do. Reservoir, &c. Little Clandeboye ........] Bangor (North Wales) | é 
POWERS, BU: css cence, 20> RA Sse Cleckheaton Loc. Bd. | Jas. C. Haller ........ do. i d snes Waterworks ........ Henry Chappell ..... an, 3 
Wesleyan Mission Hall, Hempshaw-lane, | *Library Buildings......ccccssccsceee ++e+-| Owen's Ccllege, Man- | a 
OE EES eae pints ccnupeee Peirce & Son......000+ do. Chester .....0.-+00s A. Waterhouse & Son | No date 
Dwelling-house Rroadshade, Skene Schools, Ablewell-street, Walsall Wesleyan Chapel Trus. | Bailey & McConnal .. do, 
|S: nie gaeeaie ry Cirle n oren! Re Panes Jenkins & Marr ...... Nov. 21 Warehouse, St. James’s-street, Leed Womersley & Co. .... | W. A. Hobson ........ do, 
Two Houses, Arnside, Kendal .,..0sssc0e Thos, Taylor. ocevccess Jno; Stalker. és... svsee do Printing House Works, Leeds ...... Alf. Cooke......++-0++ Ambler & Bowman .. ao 
Approacn, &c. Adamsdown-square and Store Premises, Blackburn ......eeseeee- Grimshaw Park Co-op. 7 
Windsor-road .. .......... .«.......| Cardiff Corporation ..| W. Harpur ....... ees do. Soc. poence-sessscoce F. H. Duerden ... ¢o 
Road Works and Bridge, Henthorn Mill..| Clitheroe Corporation | Official .......00 do, Hotel, Stables, &. Blackwood, Mon....... Griffiths Bros. Ltd. .. E. A. Lansdowne do, 
*Works in connexion with Manholes ..... | Wandsworth&Clapham Rectory, Gidleigh, Devon ..........++ eo] wt tee eee Jas. Jerman .. | to, 
Le TD een do. Nov. 22 Esplanade, Barmouth, Wales ........ mA Se tt R. F. Anderson .. | do, 
Underground Conveniences, Garscube- *Making Roads and Sewers................! SistersEstate,Clapham I, H. Harvey ........ do, 
TOME, BE neccens + csepein em wap huniew) Oe Glasgow Police Com... do. do, | ‘ 
House, Victoria Cattle Market............ Leeds Corporation.... do. do. ee = = = == se 
Wesleyan Chapel, Swintov, near Malton, | 
ME a. vonbnesihsoudeupsenvisse $00 es]. sararece E. 7. biesahnnse th ie do, = | PU BLIC APPOI NTMENTS 
Honse, Menston, Yorks ........-....e00 osne dee H. & E. Marten ...... Vov. | 
Pipe Sewers, &c, Sherburn Colliery ... ..|] Durham R.S.A. ...... |G. Gregson ..... eoces do, 1] . 
*Commissioners’ New Offices, Basinghall- 
METOOE cocceccccccverce -o-.| Commrs, of Sewers.. | Oficial ...ccc-cecsece do. 
Sewers, &c. ..... BaJtinglass ([reland) | | | Applica: 
SE SER Mr, Ramsay........+ . | Nov. 94 Natnre of Appointment, | By whom Adverticed. Salary. tions to 
Offices, House, Fire Station, &. ...... ... Queevsbury forks | be in, 
Local Board ........ ! Jno. Drake do. | 
Extension of St. George’s Market ...... Belfast Corporation . | Oficia? .. do | 
Street Works, Grove-place................ Hanley (Staffs.) Corp. | 7. Lobley ............ Nov, 26 *Clerk of Works ...cssccee PS AS eeeeees| Islington Vestry (E. L. 
Street Works, Starky-street, &c. ........ Heywood (Lancs) Corp.| JOS. DIGG © occ cccves do, | GORE) sae celeste cast Og SCE LEE Nov, 21 
*Iron Shed........ Sosecccvedcossces « «+. | South Met. Sch. Dist. | *Manager at Works ............ secseeeess| Vestry of Battersea .. | 1502. &c....... Nov, 23 
ee CSE Fre | do *Sanitary Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors ..| Thames Conservancy | 1202 ani 807. Noy. %4 
Retort House, Ripon-road............-. Harrogate Gas Co..... | Thos. Newbigging .... | Nov. 27 *Two Sanitary Inspectors ......seee. «ee.| St. Saviour’s Board of 
Additions to Schools, Hnlme ard Wer-| Caverswall (Staffs) Sch. | i. re er seeedan Nov. 2% 
GON cnpeesakes 10s aTear<00b%een pe ie ee PS eT ee | do, SEAN AUERINER 5 on.c.00000 02000080000 suveneee | Bristol U.S.A. ........ TRE bocccccecpecvdssee Nov, 27 
*Additions, &. to Schools .............+4. | Chadwell St. Mary | *Inspector of Nuisances .......ceeceseeees | Cheltenham Twn Coun.| 1502.......see-seeeees Nov, 28 
| School Board........ James Thompson .... | do, *Inspector of House Fittings and Drains’. .| Croydon Town Council | 22. 2s, week ......++6- do, 





Those marked with an asterisk (") are advertised in this Number, Competitions, p. iv. 


Contracts, pp. iv., vi., and viii. 


Public Appointments, pp. xvili. and xx. 








University Extension Society (Chelsea Centre: Chelsea 
Town Hall).—Mr. Arnold Mitchell on ‘English Archi- 
tecture,” VII. 3 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—Lecture by Mr. 
J. Chalmers. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 

British Archeological Association.—{1) Mr. Chas. E. B. 
Barrett on ‘‘ Archeological Remains in Tipperary.” (2) 
Mr. A. C. Fryer on ‘“‘A Roman Foundry Heath near 
Cardiff.” 8 p.m. 

Carpenters’ Company (Lectures to 
Sanitation).—Mr. J. Wright Clarke on 
Plumbers’ Work.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts.—Opening Address of the 141st Session 
by Major-General Sir John Donnelly, K.C.B., Chairman of 
the Council. 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—(1) Inspection and Demonstration of 
the Disinfecting Station, &c., at St. Pancras. 3 p.m. (2) 
Mr. E. C. Seaton on “ Infectious Diseases and Methods of 
Disinfection.” 8 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary Meeting of Members. 8 p.m. 

Royal Meteorological Society.—Three Papers to be read 
7.30 p.m. 

Liverpool Engineering Society.—8 p.m. 

Carlisle Architectural, Engineering, and Surveying 
Association.—Mr. F. J. Nickols on ‘‘ Housing of the 
Working Classes.” 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 


Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers.—Northera District Meeting at Middlesbro’. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—(1) Paper on 
‘* Electrical Steep Grade Traction in Europe,” by Mr. 
Charles S. du Riche Preller; (2) Paper by Mr. H. D. 
Wilkinson on ‘‘ Electric Tramways in the United States 
and Canada”; (3) Messrs. R. W. Blackwell and P. 
Dawson on ‘‘ Electric Traction, with special reference to 
the Installation of Elevated Conductors.” 8 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association (University Exten- 
sion Lectuves).—Mr. D. H. S. Cranage on ‘‘ Timber 
Roofs and Screens.” 7 p.m. 

Plymouth School of Art.—Lectures on ‘‘ Architecture,” 
by Mr. B. Priestley Shires, A.R.I.B.A., every Thursday 
evening at 7.30 until next May. 


Students on 
Details of 


Fripay, NovEMBER 23. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. Keith D. Young on 
‘* Sanitation in regard to Hospitals and Infirmaries.” 7.30 


p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers). 
—Mr. J. F. J. Sykes on ‘Objects and Methods of 
Inspection.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 


Institution a7 Junior Engineers.—Visit to the Globe 
new Printing-office and Linotype Machine Installation, 
367, Strand. 2.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Offcers).—Inspection and Demonstration of 
the Sewage and Destructor Works, Ealing. 2 p.m. 





RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


20,126.—Kitns: W. Bull.—According to this patent, a 
series of flues conngcted with the bottom of the kiln, and 
a movable chimne?-stalk, and one or more auxiliary 
furnaces, are used in a kiln adapted for the continuous 
burning of bricks. 

22,727-—SANITARY BASIN AND Trap: H. H. Colette. 
—A joint is made between a straight back closet basin and 
the trap, producing a larger area of surface water high up 
near the top of basin. 

23,111.—SAwWS: G. Steman and others (Berlin).—The 
teeth of the saws are automatically set by a guide-plate 
and an oscillating lever, a pawl and feed mechanism. 

23,112,—SAws : G. Steman and others (Berlin).—This 
is a modification of the foregoing invention, in which a 
spring-actuated push-rod is used, a draw-rod and cane, 
and a presser roller to effect the same purposes in setting 
saws. 

23,907.—CLOSETS OR Privies: 7. P. Marsh.—The 
arrangements for the outlet of soil, &c., are made so as to 
facilitate the collection of the night soil, and afterwards the 
treatment is completed by a special deodorising process, 
and the use of fine ash or compo. 

8,787.—STAIR TREADS, &c.: J. T. Andrews.—In these 
stair treads wood blocks are held together by long bolts 
or rivets passing through the wooden blocks and trans- 
versely tosame. A half-round bar is fixed at the nosing 
of the stairs, and the blocks may be so fixed as to prevent 
alternate wearing surfaces. 

12,808.—HoLLow AuGuR: J. Swan.—To simplify the 
shape and strengthen the construction of hollow augurs, a 
spindle and face-plate is used, arranged so that the strain 
is entirely removed from the cutters. 

15,466.--BEAMS, GIRDERS, &c.: FF. G. Edwards.— 
Concrete and iron beams, girders, &c., are made with the 
tension-rods curved upwards, and semi-girders or canti- 
levers have the tension-rods curved downwards, in sets, 
for the purpose of strengthening the work. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTZRS PATENT. 


OcTOBER 29.—20,650, L. Kiipper, Gypseous Walls.— 
20,662, J. Schmitz *& C. Biirker, Construction of Ceilings. 
—20,677, R. Moore, Water-closet Trap.—20,681, J. Brown, 
Chimney-pot.—20,695, F. Wells, Water-closets. 

OcTOBER 30.—20,724, T. Thorpe, Caulking for Sewer 
and other Pipes, and Trough-joints.—20,736, J. Stein, 
Kilns.—20,740, H, Wylde, Door Locks and Latches.— 
20,774, E. Harnett, Hinges.—20,777, F. Miiller, Water- 
closets.—20,803, J. Janssen, Lime-kiln. 

OcTOBER 31.—20,824, R. Rudman & H. Williams, 
Opening and Closing Gates, &c.—20,848, E. Wilder & H. 
Hoit, Manufacturing and Calcinating Portland Cement, 
and the Calcining of similar material.—20,855, M. Adams, 
Lavatory-basins.—20,869, G. Bowman, Fireproof-doors, 
&e. 

NOVEMBER 1.—20,928, E. Richter, Fastening Arrange- 
ment for Panes of Glass.—20,930, J. Merrill, Water-closet 
Basins.—20,964,F. Von Hardsmuth, Presses for the Pro- 
duction of Tiles and other Ceramic Ware. 

NoVEMBER 2.—21,056, S. Adams, Bricks.—21,058, W. 
Gooding, Stair-treads.—21,065, J. Boeddingham, Fixing 
Screws to Stones or Walls.—21,068, J. Montagner, Water- 
closet Flushing Apparatus. 

NovEMBER 3.—21,091, T. Stubbs, Decorating Tiles, &c. 





—21,099, W. Purdy, Road-pavement.—21,136, S. Sutton, 
Blow-pipe for Plumbers, &c. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

17,857, J. Goulston, Thief-proof Window-bolt.—18,227, 
R. Beales, Hinged Joint.—18,270, J. Thomasson, Paint- 
brushes.—18,334, J. Wharfe, Window-lock.—18,476, T, 
Black, Opening Window-sashes inwards.—18,782, F. Dakin, 
Door-closing Appliances.—18,989, J. Kimber, Bindi 
Appliances for Scaffold-boards.—18,997, M. Elder * 
R. Bell, Supporting Window-sashes in any required 
position.—19,138, A. Bright, Lift for the Ventilators or 
Sashes of Greenhouses, &c.—19,213, R. Morris, Smoky 
Chimneys, ard Ventilators to prevent the down-draught. 
19,447, J. York and Major Whittle, Step and Stair-protector, 
—19,624, E. Handslip and others, Chimney-cowls.— 19,773, 
J. Biggs, Ventilation of Sewers.—19,777, H. Pecknold, 
Screw-driver Brace-bit.—19,787, J. Breeden & Co., Ltd, 
and F. Breeden, Flushing Apparatus for Water-closets, 
&c., 19,813.—S. Cooper, Attaching Sash-cords to windows. 
—19,829, J. Tulloch, Tubular Bricks or Blocks and Wall- 
linings for Fireproof Buildings.—19,910, T. Marchant, 
Wood - block Sawing - machines.—20,113, H. Cartlidge, 
Potters’ Kilns. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 
23,038, R. Robinson and R. Buck, Brick-cutting tables. 
—270, A. Read, Fastening and Unfastening Window: 
beads.—18, 404, T. Schrdder, Chimney-cowls. 





SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


OcToBER 50.—By Messrs. Cobb at Rochester): Six . 
cottages, Bredhurst, Kent., 4152. ; five plots of f. land, 
Strood, ga. rr. 5p., 7ood.; enclosures of f. arable land, 
23a. 2r. 5p., 1,5904. 

OcTOBER 31.—By Osborn & Mercer (at Cheltenham): 
‘*Leckhampton Court,” and 178a. 3r. 10p., near Chelten- 
ham, f., 11,250/.; the outlying portions of the estate, 
comprising cottages and land, 26a. rr. 1op., f., 4,705¢. 

NovemMBER 5.—By /. H. Bethell: A plot of f. land and 
cottages, Romford-rd., Manor-pk., 600/, 

NOVEMBER 6.—By Messrs. Aldridges: ‘* Hillmorton 
Lodge,” Manor-rd., Wallington, f., r. 50¢., 5202. ; 69, St 
German’s-rd., Forest Hill, u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 72., 250/.—By 
W. Holcombe & Betts: 26, Adam-st., Portman-sq, 
u.t. 30 yrs., g.r. 207, 6307.5 56 and 58, Lillington-st., 
Pimlico, u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 142, r. gol, 6552.—By Perkins & 
Cesar; 1 to 8, Crumsden-pl., Brixton, r. 143/. 6s., and 
l.g.r. of 242., secured on houses in Cowley-pl., u.t. 7 yrs 
g.r. 322, 160.—By Thurgood & Martin: 13, Catherine- 
st., Strand, f., 9707. : 9, Catherine-st., f., r. 1202., 2,060/. } 
28 and 30, Bignold-rd., Forest Gate, f., 440. ; two plots of 
f. land, Harrow-rd., Wanstead, 5502. ; a plot of f. land, 
Cobbold-rd., 3052. ; a plot of f. land in Skelton’s-lane, 
Leyton, 180/.; 15, Markfield-rd., Tottenham, f., 1004; 
58, Markfield-cres., f., r. 262., 1852, 

NOVEMBER 8,—By Wewbon & Co.: 2, Alpha Villas, 
Highgate, f., 5607; f.g.r. of 7/., Archway Villas, reversion 
in 67 yrs., 210/.; 18, Holloway-rd., Holloway, f., r. 4541 
and leasehold portion in rear, u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 152) 
362. 148., 850/.; 44, Chalfont-rd., u.t. 34 yrs., g.re 4/5 ™ 
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— 
agley 15523 216 and 218, Liverpool-:d., Islington, u.t. 22 
, ger. 182., r. 872., 430/.; 1 to 6, Hyde’s-pl. West, and 
7, Compton-av., u.t. 8 yrs., g.r. 7/., 2052.; 37, Plimsoll-rd., 
Finsbury-pk., u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. Shay Fo 3Ahey 33543 NO. 22, 
Westbourne-ter-rd., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 10l.,. 500/45 51, 
Springdale-rd., Green-Lanes, u.t. 77 yrs., g.¥., 5¢. 5S., Ye 
gles 30045 17 Leconfield-rd., u.t. 55 yrs., g.r., 34, r. 344, 

Il—By C. C. & 7. Moore: 35, St. Leonard-st., 
Promley-by-Bow, u.t. 57 yrs., gr. 52., Yr. 352, 2807.5 
; and 2, Tilia Cottages, Hackney, f., r. 392, 4007. 
By Stimson & Sons: 38 to 44 even, Bittern-st., 
Southwark, u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 26/., 1,250/.; 1 to 9 odd, 
Toulmin-st., u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 322. 10S., 1,55502.; 2 to 12 
even, Toulmin-st., u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 39/., 1,860/. ; 1 to 7, 
Collinson-st., u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 454. 10S., 2,320/. ; 8, 9, and 
yo, Collinson-st., u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 154, 930/.; 161, 
Galmon’s-lane, Commercial-rd., E., f., r. 454, 7002. ; 
9, Ivanhoe-rd., Camberwell, u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. o¢. 9s., 
1.40, 2252 ; 207 and 209, Crystal Palace-rd., Dulwich, 
ute 73 YtSy gr. 122, r. 66%, sool.; 130, Tredegar-rd., 
Bow, u.t. 53 yrs., gr. 54, 1. 30/., 2500. 

[Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
gound-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
{for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
stimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a, for per 
qnnum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard, &c.] 











PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 











5 siEEe. TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, B.G. Satin, Porto Rico 0/o/6 0/1/6 
ton 8/o/o o/o/o ut, Itallan 5/ 
Teak, EI. geet et sod 16/o/o Walnut, I ++ o/o/3 ololg 
ow ft.cu 1/10 2/2 
Ash, Canada load = 3/50 4/10/o METALS, 
| hg veseecee ve yee Tron— Pig, in Scot- 
i, - senaciace pyed ve h 
Fir, Dantsie,' &e. 1/10/o 3/5/0| Bar, Welsh, “a aiai6} ofolo 
0. sesevese 2/15/0 4/15/0] London........ §/12/6 s/r5/o 
sezereee S/t0/o 7/0/0| Do, do. at works 
Pine, Canada red 2/10/0 ES Wales........ §/2/6 s/s/o 
Do. Yellow .... 3/s/o s/t0/0 | Do, Staffordshire, 
Lath, Dantsic,fath 4/10/o s/r0o/o| in London...... 6/o/o 6/x12/o 
St. Petersburg.. s/o/o 6/z0/o| CoppER — British 
Wainscot, Riga, cake and ingot 4210/0 42/15/0 
kc. log..-..+- a/15/0 S/o/o| Bestselected .. 42 15/0 43/s/0 
Uiessa, crown.... 2/15/0 5'0/0| Sheets, strong.. 51/010 0 0/o 
Deals, Finland Chili, bars.... . 40/2'6 40/7/6 
md&rststd 100 7/o/o 9/ofo| YELLOWMETALIb 0/0/43 0/0/43 
eo ee. role Pad LEAD — Pig, 
a Riga ...... g/o/o 8/z0/o sad we 
St. Petersburg, ; Poaglish phn a 
istyellow .... 9'to/o 12'0/0| brands.......... 9/176 ro/o/o 
Do, znd yellow 7/10/0 9/00} Sheet, Eng! 
Do, white..,... 8/o/o x0/10/0| 6 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
Swedish...eee+e _7/o/0 15/10/0| andupwards.... r0/ts/o 11/o’o 
White Sea...... 6/10/0 14/0/0| Pipe..........+6 21/15/0 o/o/o 
Canada, Pine xst 22/0/o 26 10o/o | 7 1 N C — English 
Do. do. 2nd.... x7/o/o x8/o/0|  sheet........tonm 18/z0/0 x9/o/o 
Do. do. grd, &c. 7/10/0 r0/10/0 Vieille Mon. 
Do, Spruce, rst 8/10/o0 10/0/0| tagne .......... 19/10/0 ofofo 
Do. do. ard & TIN—Straits. 66/2/6 66/12/6 
sBtiracice “Uae Mele] Austmlian 3°. fl oc 
rg I ts.. 70/0/0 70/10/0 
Bittens, all kinds 5'o'o 2:/o/o Banca ee sO &8/o,0 8 0/0 
&, rie. peop. im Billiton ........ 67/10'0 67/150 
bincicescom: bi 
Do, and......-. 0/7/0 o/11/6 OSES, 
en oig/o 0/6/6 | Linseed ......tom 20/0/0 20/12/6 
Cedar, Cuba.. ft, 3 {4 | Cocoanut, C 28/ojo o/o/o 
Hon: Ce {3 /44 | Do. Ceylon ...... 24/10/o olo/o 
Mahogany, Cuba (3 (6 | Palm, O8..s002 25/10/90 o/o/o 
St k 16 Ra; English fel 
— av. 3 adeds 21/slo 
Mexican do. do, 13 14 | Do. brown po 
Tobasco do. do, / /6 | Cottonseed 19'o/o 
Honduras do. .. / /54 | Oleine....... 24/o/c 
Box, Turkey ton 4/o/o xg/o/o jaheienting s/ojo 
halen oe b “s oy . 12/0/0 
eeeecescce 17/0/0 ‘AR — Stockh: 
Satia, St. Do. , 0 ofo 
Wingo....-.000. o/o/s ofz/o Archangel 000 














TENDERS. 
[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘“‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
witlater than 10 a.m. on Thursday.) 





ALFRETON.—For the execution of street-improvement works, 
Coupland-place, Somercotes, for the Local Board. Mr. E. Houfton, 
Surveyor, Local Board offices, Alfreton. Quantities by Surveyor :— 

BW AY OF COIs... 00 0.0 snccocegssgnes -- $106 15 0 
William Harris, Swanwick (accepted) .....sse.... .99 8 3 








4 
BELFAST.—Accepted for works in connexion with the new 


National Bank, &c., Belfast. Mr. William Batt, architect, Garfield- 
chambers, Belfast :— 


Internal Plumbing and Gas-piping. 


Mr, John Dowling, King-street, Belfast...........+ $215 10 
Electric-wiring, Switches, &c. (exclusive of Fittings). 
Laing, Wharton, and Down, London ......... eoose L196 10 





ppiCESTER.—For repairs, alterations, and sanitary work to ‘‘ The 
Nory,” Bicester, for Mr. C. R. Norbury. Messrs, Wm. Eve & 


Son, architects and surveyors, 10, Union-court, E.C. :— 
General NewBath- Drainage 
WV Works. room & w.c. ork. Total. 
os Head & Son ..£259 0 ners ° S41 0 £535 0 
wey &Son...... 185 7 o tender. 132 9 Incomplete. 
Eames ssseeees 178 10 90 ° 120 0 388 x0 
atts sencseeisa @ ° 105 0 
lane Bros, High. 7 5 325 0 
Steet, Witney *.... 172 10 83 10 321 0 


65 0 
* Accepted. 





BOURNEMOUTH.—For the making up of Grosvenor and other 
ma Mi F, W. Lacey, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and 
F, Hoare & Sons ..... prdeccausts dite ccant 1,439 10 © 
W. H. Saunders & Co. .. be a 2% 

G. Troke (accepted) .... ie seve ee Sa 

fearveyor's estimate, £1,235.] 





For making up South and other Roads. 

S. Saunders & Co. ....4. 
W. H. Saunders & Co... 
G. Troke (accepted) 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £632.] 


For making up Western Portion of West Clif-road. 





WE. Jones & S 
ce Oe 4 F1 BIRD. ccsccccecess #220 1x 
poate & Sons.... 25910 o|S. Saunders & Co. . 
+H. Saunders & Co. 258 13. 2 (accepted)......... + 204 ° 





[Surveyor’s estimate, £200.] 


BRIXWORTH (Northants).—For the erection of tramp wards at 
the Workhouse, Brixworth, Northampton, fur the Guardians 6f the 


Brixworth Union. Mr, Arthur Lewis, surveyor, Brixg@rth. 
Quantities by surveyor :— 

Cheney Bros. & Leatherland.......ccccccccceees £3 

Je, TCR Rsee c cndnineenfiseets cocavedodeens : 





Thurston Bros., Brixworth (accepted) 
[Surveyor’'s estimate, £349.] 

[These wards are to be built on the ceil system, and will also 
include large day-room with receiving and bath-rooms. the whole 
heated with hot water and fitted with electric bells. Wood-block 
floors to all rooms. ] 





CARLISLE.—Accepted foralterations at the Harraby Hill Work- 
house. Mr. George Armstrong, architect, 45, Lowther-street, 
Carlisle. Quantities by architect :— 

Busiding.—]}. & WH. Bel sccrccevosccsscssecccces 

Soiner fam k . OF Te WAM. fs ioh sc 08 dpede se does ce 

Hlastering.—Rober M. Ormerod & Sons 

Plumbing.—Granam & Crawford.......-..+eeees 

Painting and Glazing.—Joseph Deward 
LAll of Carlisle.) 








CARDIFF.—For the erection of vagrant ward, &c., at the 
Workhouse, for the Union Guardians. Mr. Edwin Seward, archi- 








tect, Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff :— 

- Best & Co. :.... 45,008 13 8| D. Davies .......... £47740 0 
S. Shepton & Sons.. 4,985 0 o| Geo. Rutter........ 4,768 0 O 
Geo. Griffiths ...... 4.985 0 o| Hy. Davies ........ 4738 8 7 
Jomtien BE0Ss ..cicecce 4,913 12 0; E. R. Evans & Bros. 4,676 7 6 
A. J. Howell & Co.. 4,911 17 0] W. Symonds & Co. 4,568 0 o 
E. T. Richards & Co. 4,843 0 o| Jno. Haines........ 4,600 0 0 
Hy. Gibbon ........ 9 10 7C. C. Dunn cccecece 4.418 19 0 
Jno. Gibson . se o oj Jas. Allan .......... 4:357 0 0 
Knox Wells ......0. a) 











CROYDON. — For new loading platform, Hancroft-road, for 
Messrs. Carter, Paterson, & Co., Ltd., under the superintendence 
of Messrs. William Eve & Son, architects, 10, Union-court, Old 
Broad-street, E.C. :— 

General Works. 


S. CORI .ncdas+-csaccies £,c22 | Harris & Wardrop ........ S 
Candle & Son .........0-. 999 | F. & H. F. Higgs........+- 850 
Turnbull & Son .......... 993; Saml. Page, sorough-hill, 
Maides & Harper ........ t96| Croydon (accepted) ...... 
Paving, &e. 

Nowell & Robson ...... 4298 6| Mowlem & Co.* ........ 4274 0 
Improved Wood Paving * Accepted. 

CLO. cecccccccccccccece 278 3 








EAST HAM.—For the supply of broken Guernsey and Quenast 
granite, for the Local Board. Mr. Savage, Surveyor, Public 
utfices, Wakeheld-street, East Ham :— 

Broken Guernsey per yard. 
Delivered at— 
Romford-rd. sarking-rd. N. Woolwich. 

s. d, Ss. d. s 
Wm. Griffiths ............ 17 4 16 8 15 7 
John Mowlem & Co. .... 17 6 16 9 15 6 
WER, GHEE ..cceccscccves 10 7 14 0 14 11 
A. & F. Manuelle, 101, 

Leadenhall-street *.... 16 2 1 2 14 11 
E. J. Van Praagh & Co., 

Crosby-square ........ 16 0 15 6 16 © 

Quenast per yard. 
Chas. M. Manuelle, 12, 
Lime-street, E.C. *.... - 13 6 _- 
Accepted. 





HECKMONDWIKE (Yorks.).—For forming, draining, paving, 
&c., Lopley-street, for the Local Board. Mr. James Saville, Sur- 
veyor, Local Board Offices, Heckmondwike :— 


Smith & Boocock ..£1,346 0 oj R. Naylor & Sons ....4944 0 0 
George Wilson...... 1,037 11 5|W. & H. Oldroyd, 

George Horsfall.... 1,019 0 © Heckmondwike*.. 941 10 0 
Gartorth Bros. ...... 998 oO oF * Accepted, 


George Whitehead... 995 0 0 
(Surveyor’s Estimate, £1,019.] 





KEIGHLEY.—For the erection of school buildings, &c., Drewry- 
road, tor the School Board. Messrs. John Judson & Moore, arcni- 
tects, 1 and 2, Burlington-chambers, Keighley :— 

Excavating, Masonry, and Bricklaying.— 











“Fhomas MoBee oiccecs de docbdeccccccechoseses £1,687 13 0 
Carpentry and Foinery.—Foster & Fortune .. 787 10 oO 
#lastering.—Boot & Ciark .. 117 0 O 
Slating.—Wm. Thornton ...... 155 0 0 
Plumbing and Glazing.—Josep 179 10 © 
Heating Engineering.—Bailey & Clapham .... 223 8 o 
Wrought-iron Railing.—Wwm., Longbottom -.. 7214 9 
Painting. —T. Petty ..ccccccccccccccccsccccecs 38 8 4 

Total .i-<s dibdaveces evecceccedeccesee HMO 4 





LONDON.—For making-up and paving Rickett-street and 

















Norman-road (Section 2), tor the Fulham Vestry. Mr. Chas. 
Bottenll, Surveyor, ‘own Hall, Walham Green, S.W. :— 
| NORMAN ROAD, SEC. 2 |RICKETT 
| STREET. 
. ne Att 43 : Z 
jr ® s | = * 
| F | a s/s |= | Joe 
. | 9 = a | 2 2 O55 
| § S & }2 Be 244 
6 val c : = oh 
| < 7 _ 5 
Imperial Stone Co. .... |. — | — —-_/i—_— r10 - 
Ball | zo) —i)/— i — - 95 
a — - | _ _ 104 
re 300; — _-i-—_- — 115 
Wimpey & Co. ........ 324 I5t | 110, — - or 
Nowell & Robson .... | 334| 150) — _ 109 
Victoria Stone Co. .... | — | — — ms; — = 
Robertson & Grant .... 379 | 2 ke _ _ 140 











LONDON.—For the supply of 330,0co Jarrah-wood-blocks for 
road-paving, Rye-lane, for the Camberwell Vestry. Mr. O. S, 
Brown, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Camberwell, S.E.:— 

Per 1,0co blockss 


Palfreman, Foster & Co...... eeeeeHI2 10 © Jarrahdale 
W. Griffiths ..- ccadsdoceccs e-eoee I2 7 6 Half Karri and 
half Jarrah 
J. Tempetioy &. Ca... viceassasee « 12 2 0 Karri 
Palfreman, Foster & Co..........+ 12 © o Common Jarrah 
The Improved Wood-Paving Co.* 11 10 © Jarrah 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For repairs to the sludge-ship “‘ Barking,” for the 
London County Council :— 


R. & H. Green, Ltd..... 4881 5| Thames Ironworks Co., 
Mills & Knight.......... 533 5 ee Pree £479 © 
Robinson & Dodd...... 512 35} H. Fletcher, Son, & 
J. Stewart & Son, Ltd... 471 7 PORE cescescckcsncs 468 9 





LONDON.—For kerbing, &c., footpaths, and channelling and 
metalling Helvetia-street, Catford, for the Lewisham Board of 
Works :— “| ey 

Tohn Mowlem & Co., Grosvenor-wharf, Westminster .. £465 





LONDON.—For ‘alterations, &c., to stabling, Jacob-street, 
Dockhead, Bermondsey, for Messrs. A. Chambers & Co., 58, Mark- 


lane, E.C. Messrs. Wm. Eve & Son, architects and surveyors, 10, 
Union-court, E.C, :— 

Wan. i. et cas cecsvccccae £179] S. Chafen ......ccccccee £143 0 
Harris & Wardrop ........ 175] Josolyne & Young, 123A, 

J. BE. FORRGOR cc ceecdcedece 163 High-street,, borough 
N@wWMan .ecccecseces de tiee 145 (accepted) ...csee-seee 142 10 





LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of a new warehouse at Nov 
17, Durward-street, Whitechapel, for Messrs. Kearsley & Tonge, 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Wm. Eve & Son, architects. 
10, Union-court, Old Broad-street, E.C. :— 

Harris & Wardrop, 14, Wallwood-street, Limehouse, E... £2,723 





LONDON.—Accepted for additional floors on Messrs. Kearley & 
Tonge’s tactory, Durward-street and Thomas-street, Whitechape\, 
E. Messrs. Wm. Eve & Son, architects, 10, Union-court, E.C. :— 

Harris & Wardrop, 14, Wallwood-street, Limehouse, E... £3,900 





LONDON,—For married couples’ quarters at the workhouse,, 
Marloes-road, W.. for the Guardians of the Poor of the Parish or 














St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington. Mr. Thos. W. Aldwinckle,, 

architect. Quantities by Mr. stafford Elsmore :— 

Shillitoe & Son .......... $4350 | T. White & Son,..... 200+ $3,639 

Leslie & Co. ... 3,982 | S. J. Jerrard & Sons...... 3,639 

R. 3,894 | F. & H. F. Higgs.......- 3,575 
3,876 | F. G. Minter ....ceeeeees 3,560 
3,759 | Prestige & Co. .....++++. 3,550 
3,757 | W. Johnson & Co., Ltd.* 3,450 
3,680 - smith ......- Seccdaces 3,449 
3,674 | C. Peek ...cccccccccce 3,193 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—Accepted for repairs and alterations to ‘‘Green 
Man,” Jane-street, and to No. 21, Richard-street, Commercial-road, 
E., for the trustees of the late Mr. Thomas Watkinson, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Wm. Eve & Son, architects, ro, Union~- 
court, E.C, :— 

Taylor & Son, 59, Rhodes-st., St. James’-rd., Holloway £424 





LONDON.—For the supply ofabout 1,000 tons Aberdeen granite, 
pitching, &c., for the St. Saviour’s District Board of Works :— 


Aberdeen, Guernsey. 
per ton. per ton. 
Be Bt Do A dd icsksenciaacuds 116 4 Aris 0 
John Mowlem & Co., Westminster* 1 16 o 114 6 
William Griffiths........csceceeeees 7 2 6 . > 3 
John Fyfe* ....... eeveweccccbcodocs 116 3 ee — 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For rebuilding Nos. 3 and 4, Water-lane, E.C., for 
Messrs. Kapp Bros. Mr. Jonn Groom, architect, No. 1, Broad— 
street-buildings, E.C, Quantities supplied by Mr. Henry Theobald, 
No. 87, Kinsbury-pavément, E.C. :— 

D., Charteris........+«.+++47,925 | Patman & Fotheringham.. £7,251 










J. Allen & Son 7,821 | B. E. Nightingale oe FS 
Stimpson & Co. ...... -- 7,790| H. L. Holloway ........- + 7,009 
Kilby & Gayford i 75 | Mattock Bros. (accepted) 6,733, 
Lawrance & Sons ..9RUs. 7,203 





LONDON.—For constructing new exits‘at the Albert Rooms, 
Whitfield-street. W., as required by the County Council, and for 
decorations, for Mr. J. Windus. Mr. J. G. Buckle, architect, 19, 
York Buildings, W.C. :— 

A. A. Webber........ cvcwee KOO | Laing cocecscccccocscccsoess OOS 





LONDON. — For erecting new premises, 42, Great Titchfield- 
street. Mr. F. L. Pether, architect, 38, Mortimer-street, W. :— 
Bs A, WebDEE cccccccccccccccccceeseccce eocece 


eoeee: £1,300 
[No competition. ] 





LONDON.—For decorations and repairs, 32, Leighton-road, 
Kentish Town, for Mr. C. P. Whitely, surveyor, 82, Queen-street,. 
E.C. 


A. A. Webber ...cccesceee 475 


Hayward 
Hobbs 








LONDON.—For alterations and fitting-up banking premises at. 
7, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, for Messrs. W. Watson & Co, Mr. 
c. V. Stevens, surveyor, 18, Cockspur-street, S.W. :— 

Drew & Cadman ........ 41,889 | A. A. Webber (accepted) £1,792: 





LONDON.—Accepted for alterations and repairs, 51, Goodge- 
Street, W., for Mr. T. Skelton. Mr. C. V. Stevens, surveyor :— 
An Bs WEDBES co cccccccccccesencescccoovecse ecccescee- 763 





LONDON.—For paving East Dulwich Grove, 'Hampton-avenue” 







for the Camberwell Vestry. Mr. O. S. Brown, Surveyor 
Works Department, Vestry Hall, Camberwell, S.E. :— 
Hampton East Dulwich 
Avenue. Grove. 
T. Adams .cccccccccee 2000249 17 6 cose £1,535 0 0 
J. S. Gabriel ......ceeeeees 237 15 11 2,141 4 11 
S. Hudson ...... ese 28513 8 anae 1,199 II 7 
Mayo & Co. ...... eos 214 15 10 aad 1,310 3 FE 
Robertson & Grant.. © 78 3 Glance 1,255 2 10 
W. H. Wheeler ... 211 10 4 eece 1,146 13 2* 





For Con:reting and Asphaiting the Footways in East Dulwiciz 
Grove :— 
T. Faldo ....00+..-41,313 6 9] A.C. W, Hobman& 
The Limmer As- CO... ccccccenesence 1,042 8 © 
phalte Co, ........ 1,221 13. 7 | TheFrench Asphalte 
e DMA eccccceccces 1,139 11 9 CA aacqes: canese o % * 3 
The Val de Travers The Asphaltic Lime- 
Asphalte Co....... 1,123 19 I | stoneConcreteCom- 
Brunswick Rock As- PANy*™ wreccccecees 1,024 7 2 
phalte Co. ......-. 1,072 16 1 
* Accepted. 
LONDON.—For the erection of a Public Hall and Wor! n’s 


Club at Bromells-road, Clapham, S.W. Mr. E, B. I’Anson, archi- 
tect, 7A, Laurence Pountney-hill, Cannon-street, E.C. Quantities 
by Mr. W. H. Strudwick, 14, Parliament-street, S.W. :— 

Charteris ....0.+<e«e+++++44,850 | Rider & Sons ......... 004,240 
McLachlan e» 4,498 | Garrett & Som.........+0 
THIZZS sesccccccce +. 4390| Young & Lonsdale ...... 
Balaam BroS......+2++s0++ 4,310 | J. Carmichael 








LONDON.—For rebuilding the premises Nos. 12, 14, and 126, 
Hare-street, Woolwich, S.E., for Mr. G. H. Leavey. Mr. H. H. 
Church, architect, William-street, Woolwich. Quantities by Mr. W.. 
Whincop, 15, Kyverdale-road, Stoke Newington, N.:— 









Multon & Wallis .- $2,969 | Young & Lonsdale ......£2,850 

J. Barden........- -» 2,960] E. Procter..... - 2,845 
H. Brown ...eeeeeees 2,897 | H. S. Holloway .....-++++ 2,797 
J. Chapman ....ssccesese - 2,854 








MULLION COVE (Cornwall).— For the construction of 
additional pier or breakwater.—Messrs. S. W. Jenkin & Son, C.E., 
Liskeard :— 
Geo. Shellabear 


s+04582 3 0] Richd. M. Parkinson£2,487 6 o 
W. H. Thomas & 





Hy. George & Sons «j43t 9 4 . 
Arthur Carpeek .... 3,260 19 6 Sons, Camborne* 2,367 4 9 
, * Accepted. 





NORMANTON (Yorks.).—Accepted for making-up and flagging 
Foxbridge-row, for thie Local Board. Mr, Alan Irvine, Surveyor 
Local Board Offices, Normanton. 

Fred Denison, Normanton ......... aeedesecccccccece S155 
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MILTON (Derbyshire).—For sinking and boring operations and 
developing and proving the yield of water at a/site at Milton, near 
Repton, Derbyshire. in connexion with the Swadlincote and Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch Joint Waterworks. Mr. George Hodson, Engineer. 
Contract No. 1.:— 

Vivian Boring, & John Thom ........43, ° 

Exploration Co. .. £6,211 Henry Vickers .... 

Thomas & J. H. Vickers ...... 

Sons +55 B. Graham & Sons, 
H. Shardlow Huddersfield* . 
J. F. Price * Accepted. 





PENARTH (Wales).—For relaying a portion of 12-in. pipe 
sae Salop-street, for the Local Board. Mr. Edgar J. Evans, 
yg see Local Board Offices, Penarth :— 
Esco & Ford -4198 16 114 a Chaplin, & 
. Thorne . 154 OIL smbneebeesscier £123 
» B Rees 151 17 o | E. iH Page .. m8 6 
@rank Ashby . 8 | Richard Smith. m8 4 
‘Gardner & Tapper: Turner Bros. 117 19 
field 6 | M. Meazey & Sons, 
° 93 13 
oo 7 


John Jones 
Batchelor & Snow- Thomas Taylor .... 


° * Accepted. 





PENARTH.—For the execution of porate improvement works, 
Archer-road, for the Local Board. Mr. Edgar I. Evans, C.E., 
Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Penarth :— 

Gardner & Happer- Barnes, Chaplin, & 

field coccccce$yi,034 IX 12 CO. covccece 
Thomas Rees ...... 907 1 o| Thomas Rees 
rank Ashley ..... 885 3 6|E.H. Page ...... sone 

ohn Jones 863 1 9| Escott & 

homas Taylor .... 824 5 5 Penarth (accepted) . 

Richard Smith...... 822 18 10 





PONTYPRIDD.—For the erection of a church, close to Tylors- 
town station. Mr. Geo. E. Halliday, architect, 14, High-street, 
Cardiff. eneinet by Mr. John W. Rodger, surveyor, Cardiff :— 
Richards .. +e £3,012 10 . Hatherley & Carr ..£2.587 0 o 
2,665 12 Jenkins & Son. 2,550 0 0 

2,600 oO < Williams coe 2,344 0 0 
rrr 16 6] Haines, Cardift*.. oe 2,295 0 0 


Williams & James .. 
* Accepted. 





SOUTHAMPTON.—For additions, &c., to Oddfellows’ 
‘St. Mary’s-street. Mr. Jno. H. Blizard, architect, 
Southampton :— 


Hall, 
Castle-lane, 


Wright & Son, York- 
ae ° -.- 4212 10 0 
F, Walter . ° 20% § O 
ooo 204 3 0 


$342 19 6 

+» 239 19 6 

225 10 0 

22015 0 

[Architect's original estimate, £211 10. 
* Accepted, 





SOUTHPORT.—For the supply of 700 yds. of artificial flags, &c., 
for the Corporation. Mr, W. Crabtree, Borough Surveyor, South: 
@ort— 

2} in. thick A or | yd. 
. d. 


Croft Granite Concrete Co. 
Patent Victoria Stone Co. . 
W. Garstin & Son..... 


I 


Shap Granite Co. 


Emest R. Gyle & Co., Agents for Jones's Annealed 
Concrete Co. oo 


sivtchiscen Bros. .... 
W. B. Wilkinson & Co. 
John Crombie & Sons 
ncaster Brunswick Asphalte Co. 
S. McFarlane oe 
W. Greenwood & Son.... 


WwWWHwWWhS PpahPuUnyY 





TEDDINGTON.—For laying 10,000 ft. granite channeling, &c. 
ffor the Local Board :— = ” i gs ani 
Metalling, 


W. Wadey ... 

T. Adams ... 

S. Kavanagh . 

Lee & Son... . 9 

W. Adamson, ° 74 
Ci aohaattie NL. 


EE ON ce avesebhcasessehsasbe oes 


ia, 
7 per yard super, 
2 ”» *” 
toh, 


: per yard run. 


S. Kavanagh . : 


J. S. Gabriet 2 of 
I 
W. Adamson A 





TONYREFAIL (Wales).—For the erection of school buildings, 
for the Llantrisant School Board. Mr. J J. J. Evans, C.E., architect, 
‘Sunnyside, Penarth :— j 

ohn Thomas ++«+43,300 | Lemuel Evans..... ° 

dwin Williams .......... 3,149} Williams & 

Elias Thomas & Lewis .. 3,149 | Watkin Williams, Ponty- 
Chas. Jenkins & were soe 2 4 pridd (accepted). 


C. H. Cooksley . 


*EXrchitect’ s sotieaba, 42,988] 





WARRINGTON.—For the execution of street works (Monk’ 
Street), for the Corporatiou. Mr. Thos. Longdin, con > Ben. 
veyor, Warrington :— 

‘Wm. Prescott.. £258 11 rt 
23 0 oO 


FF. TF. .B 4 
Wn. Heaton .. ..... i ponebe yg 


rington (accepted).. £266 o 3 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
: aa B.—F. W. (amount should have been stated). 


a e a compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
a 

N OTE, E.—The responsibility of ed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected commun 5 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news it which have 
been duplicated for other journals are NOT DESIRE 

All communications rdin; literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE ITOR;; those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and o¢# to the Editor. 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘Tue BuiLpER,’LONDON. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SHIPS, TR, VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE.- 
~~ RADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 

lines (about fifty words) or under ........+0++ 45. 6d. 
additional line (about ten words) . os. 6d. 
Terns! ot series of Trade advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, — by Auction, 
&c., may be obtaine: fication to the Pub! 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about thirty wurds) or under..,.... 28. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) .. os. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
Bot. pees must not be » amt but = ye 
tter or by ‘ost pa 
to DOUGLAS SFOURDRINIER, and addressed to the barabl 
of “‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, gg” 0 mt Ww.c. 
Advertisements for the current week's issue are received up to 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but “‘ Classification’ cannot 
teed for any which may reach the Office after HALF-PAST 
- p.m. on that day. Those intended for the front Page should 
in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


on a 





—_ALTERATIONS IN STANDING 
SPECIA L. ~— ADVERTISEMENTS or ORDERS TO 
same must reach the Office before ro a.m. on 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
The Publisher cannot be nsible ad DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c., left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latterCOPIES ONLYshould be sent 





——— Advertising in ‘‘ TheBullder,” may haveRepltes addressed 

the Office, 46, Catherine-street, pomeet Garden, W.C., free y 
pao Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, 
coneinen with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is tssued every week, 





READING CASES, { By P eget a 











ESTABLISHED 1866, 


J.J, ETRIDGE, J: 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 








Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, B, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
“THE BUILDER” issupplied DIRECT from the Office to resides 
in any part of the United Kingdom, at the rate of 19s. per 
PREPAID. To all parts of eo America, Australia, \y 
Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, &c., 26s. perannum. Remitray 
(payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER) should be add 
the publisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,’ No. 46, Catherine-street, W.¢ 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURE BS 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum 
4s. od. per quarter), can ensure receiving ** The Buik 
by Friday Morning's Post. be 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, 


FOR ALL THE PRON Ae I KINDS OF 
ee. for Hardening and Preserving 


Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 


HAM HILL STONE: 

The attention of Architects is  specig 
invited to the durability and beautiful coi 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quig 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivers 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates fre 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E.f 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Ap 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lay 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials ff 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floc 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 00 
granaries, tun-rooms, and_terraces"Aisphall 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [Apvr, 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially 
Bills of Quantities, &c. j 
4 & §, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. [Avi 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st. $.W, 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’TABLES AND DIARY, 
For 1894, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 [Ap 


French Asphalt 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk House, Cannon-street, 

SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL Al 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROOFS 


WASEHOUSE AND DAIRY FLOOR 
&c., &e. , 


This Asphalte was chosen to } 
laid at Sandringham, on the 
General Post Office, and other 
important buildings. 
































TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


ZINC AND COPPER ROOFING 
F. BRABY & GO. 


bd 


LONDON. 


352 to 364, Euston-road, N.W. 
218 and 220, High-street, Borough, S.E. 


LIV HRPOOTL, 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


ve 


oe GLASGO 


47 and 49, St. Enoch-square. © 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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